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Formulation of medical creeds is in an ever-changing flux. We 
nave more or less solidified our beliefs concerning the circulation of 
the blood, for instance, and those relative to many data of anatomy 
and of physiology which not long ago were still fluid. The pres- 
ent is largely an age of analysis of these things and their practical 
bearing. Effort and attention are centered upon the technic by 
which the health and efficiency which these data represent may be . 
better guarded or secured. 

One of the most striking phenomena of the present time is the 
great advance being made in surgical technic while human bodies in 
enormous numbers are subjected to every form and diversity of 
injury which human deviltry can devise. Every department of 
medicine is turning itself inside out in the same way to the keenest 
testing and finest application to the multitude of details involved in 
the life and health of the enormous armies of the world. No less 
is this true in the various fields which have been intensively entered 
by medical science for maintaining and improving health conditions 
in civil populations and for conquering illness by prevention. 

Psychopathology and psychotherapy lie no whit behind these 
other branches in importance and in the demand they make upon 
our attention. 

Yet here there has been marked lagging in well-defined knowl- 


1 Presidential Address, American Psychopathological Society, Atlantic 
City, May 10, 1918. 
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edge. Our creeds here are less clearly formulated. They are 
spoken uncertainly, hesitatingly or are even scoffed out of consid- 
eration. This is not strange when we consider the difficulty of ap- 
proach to the psychical life and the impossibility of laying it bare 
beneath a microscope or subjecting it to fixing and staining processes 
which will keep its never ceasing fluctuations before the eye of in- 
tellect. Yet men and women and children are suffering in increas- 
ing numbers from mental disturbances and disabilities. Not only 
health as we commonly speak of it, but efficiency, which is not 
always recognized as merely health by another name, are dependent 
upon these nice mental fluctuations, upon adaptations and avoidance 
of maladaptations to ever-increasing demands. Relief, mitigation, 
cure, prophylaxis call no less loudly in this branch of medical prac- 
tice than in that of definite surgery, or in the check and prevention 
of an epidemic scourge, as that of infantile paralysis. Especially is 
this so since the war, where a large percentage of the difficulties 
which incapacitate men are neuro-psychic in their chief manifesta- 
tions. The widest technics are demanded, and demanded now, and 
the greatest refinement of approach to all the practical problems 
of psychopathology. Technic must grow even while it is being thus 
intensively applied. This is no time to wait upon them or upon 
men’s timidity or courage in accepting new viewpoints in this still 
mystically regarded realm. There is no room here or use for stag- 
nation upon any formulas or creeds. They serve in psychic affairs 
most of all only as implements for technic, for practical applica- 
tion and advance through them to wider outlooks and more effective 
work. 

So it behooves us just here to gird up our loins, giving but a 
momentary glance to see whither we have come, then to make a 
more determined attack upon some of these difficulties which drew 
themselves in hostile array against the peace of society or the effi- 
ciency of our men in that other conflict across seas. Let us see 
what has been done, what new vantage ground we have reached, 
that we who have these problems individually before us may take 
up the work at the point which it has so far attained and carry it 
forward most effectively. 

Psychotherapy is as old as the human race. At least its methods 
are in evidence as far back as we can see. In the midst of all the 
crudities which cradled science, mental or physical, as we apply it to 
medicine today, an intuitive common sense struck often at solutions 
of mental difficulties, which still return to us when our eyes are 
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genetically open to the nature of the material with which the 
psychiatrist has to deal. Then however with the pride of more 
exact knowledge and occupation with the fixities of thought, which 
have always made an appeal to the inertia of man, matters of mental 
illness slipped too into hardened grooves. More rigidly even than 
in days of savage magic belief, certain representatives in society have 
condemned the really psychically ill to certain classifications of re- 
proach and condemnation and hopelessness of understanding or log- . 
ical relief. Those who were only partially sick and able to hide 
their disabilities more successfully from public gaze were left un- 
regarded and equally unhelped—too often as later candidates for 
the more unfortunate class. 

In more recent times, disregarding the many attempts at prag- 
matic application of new principles of many former generations, 
it was the work that centered around the school of Charcot that 
most effectively broke through some of these barriers, and let some 
ray of understanding and interpretation spread through the dark- 
ness. Then the continuity of the individual through its possible 
phases of health and disease began to be discerned, and an approach 
to it under its varying conditions was conceived and acted upon. 
Interpretation began to busy itself with a logic and reason in ap- 
parent unreason. This need not be necessarily gross unreasoning 
as in the major psychotic phenomena, but it began to be recognized 
that there were varying grades of a disturbed thinking where two 
incompatible trends or modes of thought were striving for posses- 
sion of the individual’s behavior and his attitude toward his en- 
vironment. The affective life, absorbed in phantasy, was out of 
harmony with intellectual reasons. Attention was then closely and - 
scientifically directed upon these phenomena. Hypnosis, which had 
been more or less ignorantly practiced, was subjected to a more 
precise test of its value as a therapeutic agent and therefore to a 
clearer self revelation of its intrinsic nature. By this was first rec- 
ognized in its therapeutic application the presence of a large portion 
of mental activity besides the small amount appearing at any time 
in the limitations of conscious evident activity. 

It was felt that since there were adverse ideas and affective 
values, which were influencing conduct and personal character to 
the point of producing illness, these might be influenced by sugges- 
tion from without, made not only in hypnosis but with the patient 
in the conscious state but susceptible to such external direction. 
It remained for Freud however to carry to a more detailed study 
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this same conception of hidden mental factors. Working with hyp- 
nosis in hysterical cases, he was astonished to find great mental 
disturbance to be dependent upon events long since dismissed from 
conscious memory. This dismissal was found to be in the nature 
of a forced repression, which has come to be viewed as a universal 
cultural process. It meant the dismissal from conscious awareness 
of events, or as Freud came later emphatically to insist—and super- 
ficial students of Freud seem unable to go with him beyond this 
point—it is not necessarily an unpleasant event that is thus for- 
gotten but in fact more often and more abundantly in each indi- 
vidual life, a sum of phantasies, imaginations, imagined affective ex- 
periences of early life, or over emphasized infantile pleasure in 
those ordinary things which are taken up by phantasy. All these 
things from the very nature of them or from the over emphasis 
upon the pleasure in them, must then fall under prohibition and 
taboo. Affect and idea are thus, under social ban, driven from the 
individual’s conscious memory. But affect is the indication of a 
vital dynamic force. As well could one confine the energy of com- 
bustion under a perfected wooden frame and not expect it to lick 
its way through, as to imagine that energy following psychic chan- 
nels, the force which in the first place, following its true bent, roused 
all this early positive pleasure activity, could remain successfully 
under repression. It only seems to do so. It may unseen or even 
with part consciousness find some useful substitute for the original 
pleasurable action or phantasy, which then affords a wholesome 
path for energy transformation and escape, which has come to be 
called sublimation. Otherwise the social taboo forbids a direct 
conflagration out into the open. The energy outlet must find a 
roundabout pathway. Sublimation failing, an imperfect compro- 
mise is chosen instead. Affect is separated from its original asso- 
ciated idea and comes forth attached to something somehow con- 
nected, enough for association to have chosen this form, but suffi- 
ciently remote to form a disguise of the original idea and meaning 
of the energic tendency. Sometimes it is a somatic disturbance 
which takes over this escaping, affect-laden energy and the con- 
version phenomena are observed. Or an obsession, a compulsion, 
any one of a multitude of phobias arises. For in the process of 
repression the affect has long ago turned from pleasure to pain. 
Such is most briefly some of the light which Freud turned upon 
mental problems and upon which he bases therapy. This he came 
through his experience to believe better accomplished through con- 
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scious cooperation of the patient in this investigation of hidden 
affective situations and phantasies, than by the more arbitrary one 
of hypnosis. Briefly his therapy consisted in a rediscovery of 
what was once in consciousness and in bringing it back to con- 
sciousness, attaching affect again to the original affective idea to 
which it belonged. Then the patient is able briefly to relive it 
and at once discharge the affect in a more clearsighted manner 
“abreact” it, now for the first time seeing the thing in the light 
of objectifying reason, and so locating the event or phantasy in its 
rightful place as a part of individual and racial desire and effort, 
and thus better to direct it to the demands which culture makes on 
such original and at first purely egoistic tendencies. Of course it 
was inevitable in examining into the hidden recesses of life that 
the reproductive impulse in its widest sense should be recognized 
as the chief propelling power, not only theoretically but in all its 
ramifications and polymorphous tendencies. These are actually 
exemplified in any child life with its natural growth of functions 
and powers and its naturally directed thirst for knowledge and 
power and in adult life as well. 

The royal road into the unknown, into that which had become 
unconscious, Freud suggested to be provided chiefly by the dream 
of the night. This then became the main technical instrument, but 
not the exclusive one to the keen technician ever on the watch. 
“Self betrayal oozes from a man’s every pore” and the experi- 
enced physician learned to discern many signs of a never ceas- 
ing activity behind the more deliberately chosen conscious act or 
speech. To this fact belongs a great part of the finesse of technic 
which the psychotherapist may turn upon his problems. I have 
thought it advantageous to present this brief epitome of psycho- 
analysis since it forms the starting point for so many further de- 
velopments in technic. Its background is of the utmost importance 
for further psychical therapy, as indeed it can be for real advance, 
along all sorts of intellectual and cultural sciences and in every 
psychological consideration. This is the recognition and elabora- 
tion of the concept of the unconscious, that is of a vast field of 
mental activity hitherto unconsidered in appraising the mental life 
of a patient or in attempting to readjust that toward health. Adap- 
tation and maladaptation, which cause health or sickness are then 
regarded in the light of evolutionary unfolding, whether racially 
or repeated again in the life of each individual. Therapy becomes 
then an attempt to get back with the patient into the stream of 
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psychic movement, and depends upon re-education, redevelopment 
in the sense of a re-adjustment, and offers the best grounds and 
hope for mental improvement as well as for prophylaxis against 
mental disorder. 

The use of the dream then as a therapeutic agent has been much 
amplified and its value has become increasingly felt. It is not 
only the chief aid to the analysis of buried complexes but as Jung 
and especially Maeder have further elaborated it, it affords in the 
manifest dream content the most helpful indication of the progress 
of the constructive side of the analysis out toward a better approach 
and attitude toward life and its tasks, indicating the release of the 
patient from the domination of the world of phantasy to conscious 
determined contact with reality. In short it is the best index to 
the patient’s wishes and effort to direct them. In it also is best in- 
dicated the transference between physician and patient, that per- 
sonal relationship which must exist between patient and physician 
as it does between any two people in the world who meet in a 
common interest. Here again a technical factor has been rescued 
from obscurity and given scientific evaluation. It is the rapport 
which must exist in any relationship where two individuals set out 
to accomplish a definite task. Its importance as a factor of widest 
application in all methods of medical practice, particularly in psychic 
disturbances, makes it a primary feature of technic. 

Ferenczi following this question of transference and the rousing 
of interest and redirecting of energy through it into the subject of 
hypnosis and suggestion, cleared the ground for a better technical 
understanding of these agents. He has shown that the production 
of the hypnotic state is only an extreme form of arousing to such a 
condition of confidence and dependence, and that the apparent sug- 
gestion introduced is only the spontaneous upspringing of impulses 
and ideas already present in the unconscious. They are too success- 
fully inhibited until, through the transference, they are set free. 
Suggestibility then, whether in the unconscious state or in the con- 
scious, is the readiness to pour out unconscious, previously inhibited 
content, because of this transference factor. Newer technical ad- 
vances in therapy therefore lie rather in setting free from within 
the tendencies already there and abundantly supplied with energy 
for discharge rather than in the introduction of new ideas from 
without. Of course a certain amount of guidance is given which 
gives a broader interpretation and truer valuation of these once 
hidden tendencies and impulses and a wider possibility of applica- 
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tion of them to external interests. The unwillingness of the psy- 
choanalytic patient to receive any interpretation on the part of the 
analyst until it has been admitted by the “ feeling,” affective life 
within, and not alone by the intellect, fully attests the truth of this. 
And this is a part of the technic which the patient daily forces 
upon the psychoanalyst, whether he would or no. 

More and more this energic concept of the material with which 
the psychiatrist has to do, as a dynamic, constantly active moving 
material striving for something, broadens and deepens the possi- 
bilities of psychotherapy, as it makes wider and more rigorous de- 
mands upon the physician. That it brings the borderland cases to 
his care and gives them a place in interpretation and allows them 
to be cured, is becoming a commonplace. 

What course the neurosis has taken in the particular trends of 
his constitutional make-up must be determined in each case. Where 
points of special difficulties have lain at which the libido has fal- 
tered and been fixed upon or driven back into infantile modes of 
reaction, must be discovered and that infantile libido trend sought 
out, released, and then redirected to more adult purposes. Yet 
there is every indication that these new pathways must still be 
those upon which original interest can be maintained, that the orig- 
inal value may still be retained only now redirected. Here will 
come in Adler’s law of phychic compensation, the statement of 
which has been another landmark in insight and method of ap- 
proach. Original organic or psychic deficiency or insufficiency is 
unconsciously compensated for by extra psychic drive upon some © 
substituted organ or perhaps overdevelopment of the same organ, 
with accompanying psychic compensation or even overcompensa- 
tion, which in turn causes the disturbance. 

But in the light of the psyche’s own effort to make good its 
failures and strayings and losses, it is indispensable to bear in 
mind that each individual psychic content must be the indication 
for the special aids applied to his case. By this I mean those ex- 
ternal aids to his inner interpretation and to a healthier reaction 
to life’s demands in the discharge of his libido. Therefore lines 
of reading must be put before patients, not as instructive or dis- 
tracting doses from without, but something that his own particular 
interest and striving from within will naturally take to itself and 
appropriate as a sufficiently familiar pathway to the external world 
with its wholesome interests. Or we may give him something 
which will at last grant the unsatisfied libido, always heretofore 
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striving after the unattainable, something that as more real will 
bring him at last to an undreamed of satisfaction. The compulsive 
neurotic, who has vacillated helplessly for decades between strongly 
opposing tendencies, crassly egoistic on the one hand and painfully 
self corrective on the other, should have something now about 
which he has really to think. Science, the exact sciences of nature 
or the facts of human history in the cultural sciences, will set him 
thinking toward definite conclusions. He will learn in the handling 
and necessary interpretation of facts a new progressive handling of 
mental material. He will no longer merely grub about in his 
thought but use it to some purpose. 

The unconscious phantasy life has abused color objects, objects 
of food, of sight, sound, smell and taste, and of touch, making of 
them objects of phobias, of somatic disturbances, of distressing 
aversion or of time- and self-consuming over-indulgence. Can we 
help our patient to turn these same things now, each in its own in- 
dividual worth, to useful purpose? To impose from without oc- 
cupation and amusement is to invite failure, but to allow the pa- 
tient to use these old paths of interest and find them leading out 
through their very original value to constructive contact with en- 
vironment, leading now outwardly, no longer only within, is in line 
with these natural advances. 

To see how the artist has utilized just such inner impulses, im- 
pulses which come up through a universal history from the baser to 
the esthetic, and has released these through his art to form an un- 
conscious pathway for other struggling souls to a higher use and 
a“aptation is highly desirable. To put into his hands and before 
his eyes the dramas which reiterate the world old conflicts of the 
human psyche, which precipitate too often the neurosis, is highly 
important. Those dramas which present specific conflicts in that 
particular stage of development and symbolism which marks the 
course that any particular patient has followed in his psychotic 
or psychoneurotic development can thus be utilized. Dr. Kempf 
has done this to advantage with the drama of the Yellow Jacket, 
which proves its appeal to the dementia precox patient.* 


1See in this connection. Jelliffe: Psychotherapy and the Drama, The 
Therapeutic Message of Peter Ibbetson, New York Medical Journal, Sept. 
8, 1917. Kempf, The Psychology of the Yellow Jacket, PsycHoANALYTIC 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, Oct., 1917; Jelliffe, The Yellow Jacket and the 
Flowery Kingdom. A Recent Dramatic Conception of the CEdipus Complex; 
Medical Record, April 21, 1917; Jelliffe & Brink, Eyes of Youth. A drama 
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This wide employment of the means at hand in the world of real 
interests and mutual problems is a most rational but too much neg- 
lected form of psychotherapy. Where it has not been successful 
has been because we too often have not taken the trouble to look 
about and help our patients make selections in accordance with 
their own unconscious interests, that is, their own bents from 
within, and we have not sufficiently considered variability of capac- 
ity. Or perhaps better stated, have we not failed to make the 
attachment along the line of natural and individual energy dis- 
charge? Yet in this lies also all hope of mental prophylaxis, espe- 
cially in the field of child training, where too it is imperative that 
the psychiatrist shall throw the weight of his interpretative insight 
and employ his most advanced technic. With children and with 
adults also there must be varying grades of interests. Not all are 
on the same grade of culture nor can all reach the same degree of 
attainment of any sort. That which is crude and unesthetic to 
one is an ideal and stimulus to another. One group of individuals 
is only bored or utterly indifferent before that which to another is 
an incentive to desire and to active participation in real living. 
Some live most truly and work best under cover of some religious 
fervor or assuring belief, or some other safeguard to security, while 
others really find themselves in a more direct and unprotected 
attack upon reality. All of these things are coming to be included 
in our material for psychotherapy as related to the better mental 
health of our communities. 

I can only refer in passing to the advances which mark neurolog- 
ical investigation and particularly the attention which is being di- 
rected to the interaction of mind and body through the metabolic 
processes of the body, especially through the glands of internal secre- 
tion. These studies too are comprised in the energy concept for 
these mechanisms are interdependent in their action with mental 
processes. One cannot be understood or approached without tak- 
ing account of the other. We are here extending our technical 
knowledge and securing a greater grasp of tools with which we can 


of Past Influences and Future Possibiliites, Medical Record; Jelliffe & 
Brink, I, Mary Maclane, A Psychoanalytic Reveiw and Appreciation, Inter- 
state Medical Journal, Vol. 25, No. 3, 1918; Jelliffe and Brink, Compulsion and 
Freedom, The Fantasy of the Willow Tree, PsycHoanatytic Review, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, July, 1918; Jelliffe, Magic, Transactions of the Charaka Club, Vol. 5; 
Jelliffe, Art and Mass Psychotherapy, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1918. This series of studies was made to further this viewpoint, and present 
it to the medical public for their consideration. 
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influence psychic states and psychic processes since these are the 
somatic channels both of psychic expression and the channels by 
which psychic conditions are produced or modified by environment. 
The efficiency of the physical mechanism is therefore in turn de- 
pendent upon the psychical. 

For the psychic as the realm of wider activity, of more extensive 
and effective energy combinations and transpositions, through im- 
ages and affect, represents the controlling force behind the phys- 
ical machine, the impulses which drive it to individual and social 
or racial ends, and therefore the field principally where disturb- 
ance arises and where causal factors must be sought and under- 
stood. 

Our psychical technic must therefore be applied with increasing 
precision and directness of attack upon the forms of striving and 
affectivity which occasion certain epilepsies, drunkenness, narcotism, 
many forms of mental sickness or social misdemeanor. This means 
no neglect in any case of somatic factors or of environmental in- 
fluences, but it gives broader setting to these and deeper foundation 
for the action of these. It comprises all these extraneous factors 
also in a dynamic interpretation and effort to control. 

In the field usually set off by the symbol dementia przcox, while 
we may interest ourselves in the somatic agents involved, whether 
as initial to the disease picture, or as serving to aggravate, compli- 
cate and finally complete the mental picture, there are also very 
definite psychical considerations which I would like to present to your 
attention from the standpoint of technic. Here we have to deal 
with special affective situations. In but few other conditions is 
there such a snaring of energy in the affective complexes. It has 
been the cumulative tendency of this reactive type as is well known 
to retreat from contact with the external world. Interest has been 
withdrawn more and more into the inner affective striving. The 
conflicts between this and the outside world have finally more or 
less completely solved themselves by the building up around such 
a withdrawal a phantasy world where the libido has been enmeshed 
—polarized I might almost suggest. It is bound in the accumulated 
affectivity which the original complex situation has gathered to 
itself. The negativism, catatonia, or any other apparent lack of 
affectivity on the part of these patients is such only outwardly. 
In reality the affectivity is highly nascent, but its content is for the 
most part inaccessible or only reached with great difficulty, so 
completely has it been separated from outward behavior and ex- 
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pression, and also because of the very intensity and sum of affect, 
which makes it necessary to guard it. An ordinary transference, 
effectual as an avenue to bring this content to consciousness in 
the less sick individual, is therefore in many cases impossible even 
where there is still sufficient intellectual power remaining for per- 
haps a persistent analysis. The affectivity guards itself too jeal- 
ously. Now since the precox reaction represents such a decided 
splitting off and retreat into a specially created phantasy world, 
it has seemed to me that a special form of personal approach might 
be of great advantage. It has in some minor instances at least 
been successfully tried. 

This is the establishment of a triangular transference situation. 
Confronted with one person alone the affectivity is put too strongly 
on the defensive and maintains its closely guarding resistance. 
The yielding of the affect would cause too great a psychic dis- 
turbance, probably also establish so strong an erotic situation 
that no intellectual work with the patient could be accomplished 
and the affective situation would be only worsted. The schizo- 
phrenia which distinguishes this disorder represents the break- 
ing up of that wholesome synthesis in which life usefully and satis- 
factorily expresses itself. It is a return to a less developed, more 
primitive stage of existence, a state of disunity and separateness 
of libido trend fragmentation, not yet harmonized in a more complete 
and purposely directed control for external ends. Only here in this 
return to such a condition, after at least a partial synthetic develop- 
ment, the process of return had been based upon such an intensity 
and accumulation of affect about the original libido object seeking, 
that the exaggerated affective situation has been produced. The 
affective complex group guards itself because of its intensity from 
external discharge through another person, because wholesome syn- 
thesis has been lost, and exaggeration in one direction has taken its 
place. 

It really represents the same effort of the psyche which belongs 
to the child, who has the threefold family relationship as its psy- 
chical setting and to whom this serves as an early distribution of 
libido. This has here failed, as it so often does in childhood, and 
centered itself upon one member and in one point of the triangle. 
The race has always manifested a healing or preventive tendency 
for this in its religions, particularly as they belong to the more 
childish periods of development. Therefore every religion has been 
split into its trinities, often humanized, as the Christian religion was 
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in the middle ages by the immaculate Mother beside her also human- 
ized Son. It therefore seems possible that by utilizing such a deeply 
psychical principle, a different approach might be made in dementia 
precox on an earlier level and a transference accomplished, not 
toward one person but toward two. The specially trained nurse or 
attendant being present would allow of this distribution of interest 
in accordance with the split within the patient’s psychical content. 
The discussion might at first be begun by addressing only this third 
person and not the patient, thus gradually permitting the extro- 
version of interest at lower intensities, so that the excessive affect 
has opportunity tentatively and gradually to release itself. At the 
same time it would distribute its force instead of directing it solely 
toward the analyst. The latter method we know is more success- 
ful with the patient in whom some intellectual control remains, and 
where such a mue primitive split has not taken place. 

Not only in such severe disturbance but in minor maladjust- 
ments there is demand for some variation in the mode of approach. 
Greater elasticity of technic is recognizing this as advisable and 
will make it possible. Special transference situations arise from 
particular forms of psychoneuroses and psychoses. Every dis- 
turbance is marked by some degree of psychical split and this occa- 
sions a particular affective intensity manifested in one way or an- 
other. The sex of the analyst may be so important a factor that 
great care should be exercised in placing the patient and in follow- 
ing the course of the treatment with a change of analyst according 
to sex. For example the strength of the unconscious homosexual 
tendency, apparently stronger and more difficult to release in men, 
may respond better, at least in the beginning of analysis, to a woman. 
On the other hand the resistances, which have built upon the strong 
defenses of a paranoiac type in a woman, even though they may have 
original homosexual fixations, have yet become too socially hard- 
ened into a rigid prudery, the highly cultural type of defense of the 
Anglo-Saxon woman, to allow her easily to begin analysis. Her 
ultra reaction and defense against recognizing her unconscious 
tendencies are at first at least often better handled by a woman. 
With the latter the patient is able to approach the inner meaning 
of the conflict, the sexual, with less of that exaggerated prudishness, 
“high ethical spiritualization ” one patient had called it, with which 
she but establishes stronger, thicker barriers against the becoming 
conscious of her unconscious tendencies. When this has been some- 
what eased away by one of her own sex the analysis can then per- 
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haps proceed successfully with the male physician himself or it 
may be better for him to remain merely in the background for con- 
sultation and reference of knotty problems. 

The compulsive neurotic too with her strongly aggressive tend- 
ency and insatiable desire for its gratification, often also turned 
through the defense to an excessive shyness, is often best ap- 
proached indirectly. It was found in one case that interest in the 
patient to work upon her own problems was first stimulated by the 
male physician, but then the rising strengh of the transference sit- 
uation interfered seriously with further progress. It formed its 
own defense by a criticism and distrust of the physician, con- 
sciously acknowledged as unreasonable, but yet from its uncon- 
scious significance interfering with the course of the analysis. Then 
the placing of the patient in the hands of a woman seemed to bring 
a more happy feeling and an easier, smoother course of analysis, 
together with an opportunity more objectively to analyze the orig- 
inal transference situation in the light of the strong father complex. 
Or in other cases, particularly of a conscious defense of shyness, a 
better emotional attitude is gained by introducing the patient to the 
details of the analysis through the woman. The excitable hysteric 
as well as the manic patient is sometimes saved from the danger 
to the analysis as well as the dangerous situation into which she 
may plunge the physician’s reputation, if the first intensity of her 
transference possibility, the hunger of her free floating libido, satis- 
fies itself in a lesser way with one of her own sex. The woman 
analyst can thus in some cases take the brunt of the first libido on- 
slaught of the explosively affective patient and save the fate of the 
analysis, which would otherwise precipitate itself into a negative 
transference directed critically against the physician, or form a 
resistance barrier against her own unconscious complexes and their 
further analysis. On the other hand the sensitive over prudish pa- 
tient is saved from the same sort of result, particularly the deeper 
hiding of her complexes, by initiating her gradually through one of 
her own sex both into the unconscious material and the affective, 
transference situation which necessarily accompanies the analysis. 
In either case the woman analyst establishes the transference situa- 
tion and the patient’s affective situation toward her own complexes 
upon a more stable level. This may best continue in the hands of 
the woman analyst, or be better forwarded by continuance of treat- 
ment after a few months at the hand of the physician himself. 
Again it may be found both in psychoneurotic and psychotic states 
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that the male physician alone can best arouse the affective interest 
and obtain that mutual enlistment of both affective and intellectual 
attention upon the analysis upon which success depends. 

Such are some of the suggestive opportunities into which ex- 
perience is forcing us. The wider vision granted us through the 
opening to investigation and understanding of the unconscious with 
its mechanisms and revelation of content through them, presents to 
us a limitless field. 

Here in unconscious material and mechanisms is a wider sphere 
for psychotherapy than once we had dreamed of, and we are urged 
also to find in the equally limitless field of art, and of the history 
of the human race and its possibilities and in all the environment 
around us, the material with which to promote this therapeutic en- 
deavor. The reality and importance of a concept of the unconscious 
mental life and of no therapy but that which takes it into account is 
forcing itself more and more upon medical attention. It is coming 
largely through a public, which recognizes an answer at last to a 
demand for understanding and relief. It is coming in experience 
with our men from the trenches, and this is conspicuous in break- 
ing down resistance in some of the strongholds of British medical 
thought. It is helping these men to overcome disabilities which 
keep them from duty and therefore interfere with the nation’s 
strength. It proves interpretative and regulative in their case. It 
is proving itself so in civil practice, particularly where for so long 
there was but little or no help, among the hopeless semi-invalids on 
the borderland between health and actual mental collapse. It must 
form a revolutionary epoch in our conception of mental disease, 
and a broad and fruitful basis for technical progress. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT OF DEMENTIA 
PRAECOX. REPORT OF A CASE 


By Epwarp J. Kempr, M.D., 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIST TO ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The term dementia precox is of necessity used here because it 
has been popularly adopted as a division for classifying people who 
show certain behavioristic traits, affective trends and physiological 
symptoms. Through a loose use of its original purpose, the classifica- 
tion of certain psychopathic personalities, dementia precox has been 
gradually, indiscreetly accepted as being a definite disease entity and 
the classification of the personality as a dementia precox type has 
become adopted as the diagnosis of a specific disease process. This 
trick because of the absence of definite etiological factors, has re- 
duced the psychiatrist to the sad plight of having to define what is 
meant by dementia precox in terms of the symptoms which he has 
grouped under the name. This circular method of reasoning from 
symptoms to name and from name to symptoms, while it satisfies 
the court’s and jury’s demand for logic and the custodial psy- 
chiatrist’s need for short, convenient names in order to pigeon-hole 
his cases, is diverting the major part of psychiatric curiosity from its 
task of working out the particular pathology of each individual. 

The general lack of confidence and respect by the medical and 
surgical profession for the psychiatrist is due largely to his psycho- 
therapeutic inefficiency and circular mode of presenting his cases, 
characteristically obscuring the unrecognized etiological factors be- 
hind the assumption of undefinable, inherent or constitutional defects. 
The profession’s critical attitude is having, however, the effect of 
forcing the psychiatrist to present his case in terms of its etiological 
factors or admit that he does not understand it. The necessity for 
etiological factors has changed the interest in making wholesale, sta- 
tistical, group studies to more practical, intensive, analytical studies 
of individual cases. The individual, analytical method is not only 
clearly revealing many of the psychopathological mechanisms caus- 
ing the functional psychoses, but, almost equally important, it is de- 
cisively establishing the fact that these mechanisms, constituting the 
disease process, are all that need to be known or used for the diag- 
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nosis, treatment and presentation of cases. Necessarily, the old 
symptomatological classification of psychopathic individuals has be- 
come useless, except where lack of knowledge of the affective mech- 
anisms still makes it a convenience. 

The study or history of a case should include, besides an account 
of the environmental setting and an estimation of the individual’s in- 
tellectual, social, economic, vocational and esthetic-moral develop- 
ment, an account of the psychopathological processes which are in- 
volved: as the nature of the affective repression, acute or chronic 
(love, hate, fear, shame, sorrow) : the degree of the affective regres- 
sion (as adolescent, preadolescent, infantile, intrauterine): the type 
of affective dissociation, recent, chronic, progressive, fixed (as ob- 
sessions—persistent feelings, thoughts, delusions, and hallucinations ; 
compulsions—mannerisms and acts; confusion; delirium) : the pres- 
ence or absence of functional simulations or eliminations, recent or 
chronic (as wish-fulfilling postural tensions for their kinesthetic 
value ; anesthesias ; hyperesthesias) : the presence or absence of com- 
pensations, recent, chronic, progressive or fixed (harmless, dan- 
gerous, grandiose): the degree of insight (none, poor, fair, excel- 
lent) into the wish-fulfilling influence of the cravings involved in the 
disease process: the symptoms of antonomic reactions (condition of 
hair, skin, pupils, muscle tonus, pulse rate, blood pressure glyce- 
mia glycosuria, areas of vasodilatation or vasoconstriction, and 
spastic or flaccid visceral postural tensions—pleasant or unpleasant 
—and degree of activity of glands of external and internal secretion). 

When some such procedure is followed a comprehensive caption 
like dementia przecox becomes an obstacle because the nature of the 
disease or psychosis, and its etiological factors, are too obscure for 
consideration. 

The technique of the psychoanalytic method of treating func- 
tional neuroses and psychoses has been so elaborately presented by 
Freud, Jung, Pfister, Jones, Jelliffe, White, Coriat, Brill, McCurdy, 
and others, that it is unnecessary to give space to it here. The mech- 
anism and importance of the transfer and the control of the erotic 
cravings, which make the analysis of so-called dementia preecox cases 
more difficult than any other, is given especial consideration because 
it seems that these are the particular difficulties which have been dis- 
couraging psychiatrists from attempting an individual treatment of 
such cases. 

The repressed, introverted types of personalities have a common 
characteristic, namely, through the consistent pressure often unwit- 
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tingly exerted upon them by their intimate associates (family, teach- 
ers, masters, mates) they have become influenced to repress their 
affective cravings from seeking those aggressive healthful, construc- 
tive outlets which constitute the behavior of normal people. Their 
sexual cravings have thereby become forced to seek gratification 
through means which are perverse to the general welfare of the indi- 
vidual as well as society. Such vicious affective circles, destroying 
the confidence of the individual’s associates, lead to a pernicious af- 
fective isolation, which, sooner or later, makes the individual noto- 
riously eccentric, discourages his efforts at laudable sublimation of 
the sexual cravings and the latter, overcoming the depressed wishes 
for social esteem, become uncontrollable. In modern society any 
individual known to have uncontrollable perverse sexual cravings is 
most vigorously ostracized. Man, as a civilized ape, has still tre- 
mendous phylogenetic tendencies to revert to a lower erotic level 
when the resistance to winning that which is socially estimable is 
too severe and discouraging. 

The individual’s need for the esteem, the love and respect of 
other, particular individuals is a universal attribute of normal, gre- 
garious man. He is not only so constituted by nature, but the whole 
structure of civilization depends upon the social group being able to 
continuously influence (condition) each individual to wish to main- 
tain it. The wish to contribute to civilization and sustain it is de- 
cidedly dependent upon the nature of the individual’s sexual cravings 
—his need of a love (sexual) object the acquisition of which forces 
him to make himself admirable and worthy, and live for mutually 
attractive ideals. 

So soon as the individual loses hope, becomes convinced that his 
goal or ideal is utterly impossible, the sexual cravings revert back to 
a more simple preadolescent or infantile, socially more perverse level. 
Nothing seems to be left in the personality to control or prevent it. 
Masturbation, sexual perversions and weird sensuous fancies and 
hallucinations occupy most of the interests in life. 

Naturally this tendency places a tremendous, most critical im- 
portance upon the establishment of a transfer of affection by the 
patient upon some one who has insight and is earnestly desirous of 
preventing the fatal affective regression and dissociation. Usually 
those patients who have overtly yielded to the temptations of their 
sexual cravings to revert to incestuous, preadolescent fancies and 
indulgences are the most difficult with which to establish a state of 
rapport. They tend either to persist in including the physician in 
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their grewsome pleasures and fancies as a sexual object, or, being 
aware of their inferiorities, prefer to conceal them. 

The physician, who would treat the repressed, introverted type 
of individual through inducing an analysis of the causes of the re- 
pressed cravings and the object of the repressed cravings, must him- 
self be absolutely free from any tendency to betray the patient’s 
confidence ; that is, to react with disgust, ridicule, or aversion for the 
grewsome interests of his patient. The slightest tendency to moralize 
about or censure the cravings immediately makes the patient fearful 
of them and reflexly leads to a defensive attitude which prevents the 
psychoanalysis. The physician must have sufficient insight and self- 
control to keep himself from expressing his aversions even through 
a gesture, tone of voice or superior self-installation in the cast of 
his advice. This is often extremely difficult to avoid, particularly 
when the patient mistakes kindly attention for curiosity or fascina- 
tion and yields to the temptation to court the physician as a love- 
object—a characteristic of the homosexual regressive. 

These features often lead to partial analyses which end in a 
negative transfer between the physician and patient and the mutual 
conviction that the psychoanalytic method is vulgar and harmful, the 
physician is a persecutor and the patient an incurable degenerate. 

The transfer often taxes one’s patience and endurance in order 
to keep it on an altruistic basis or prevent it from taking a negative 
turn. This is best accomplished by a concomitant, secret self- 
analysis in order to foresee the tendency of one’s own inclination to 
attack that which would induce a recall of one’s unpleasant repres- 
sions or mistakes, or induce grewsome sympathies in himself. Be- 
cause of this tendency the physician must recognize that there are 
tvpes of curable cases which he would better not attempt to psycho- 
analyze, and at times he himself is in a mood that makes the 
psychoanalytic procedure impossible. This latter difficulty is par- 
ticularly likely to occur more repeatedly in hospitals where the 
critical prejudices of other physicians arouse bitter controversies 
and secret aversions which must be compensated to. 

Jelliffe has recently called attention to the possibility of using a 
medium for conducting psychoanalyses in what would otherwise be 
inaccessible or uncontrollable cases. In several cases we have found 
this to be a valuable expedient. Although not wholly satisfactory, it 
may be the only practical means of influencing a patient to seek 
insight into his fancies and cravings by discussing them freely with 
one physician in order to have that physician in turn present the 
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material to the clinical psychiatrist for advice as to what course to 
pursue in the analysis. Probably the most valuable feature in this 
method is that the patient is given opportunity to strive to regain a 
healthy state of mind in order to work for estimable things in a 
manner that he is convinced will be a source of pride to the object of 
the transfer, the directing psychoanalyst and the medium. This 
seems to be what occurred in a young woman of splendid possibilities 
who was analyzed by my assistant in psychoanalysis, and on another 
occasion a similar phenomenon occurred ina young man who, through 
me, was attaching himself to the director of the clinic (the father 
imago), knowing very well that the director was deeply interested in 
his recovery and progress. The use of assistants, however, must be 
carefully supervised to prevent it from degenerating into a means of 
purveying vulgar gossip and the evasion of responsibility. 

Certainly normal individuals devote their keenest efforts to work- 
ing for the things that will keep up the transference of interest be- 
tween themselves and their friends (love-objects). The individuals 
who lose this faculty or interest undergo a pernicious, progressive, 
erotic deterioration which enormously reduces the capacity to think 
coherently and utterly destroys the faculty of estimating social pro- 
portions. The development of insight into the origin and influence 
of the eccentric, perverse cravings upon behavior and the methods 
of maintaining the transference of interest from worthy associates 
will be seen to have had a most decisive influence in the reconstitu- 
tion of repressed, deteriorated personalities. 

The experiences of the following patient are presented, to illus- 
trate the nature of the consistent, life-long pressure which was ex- 
erted upon her by the well-meaning members of her family. 

It might be mentioned here, as an interesting consideration for 
the psychoanalyst, that the unexpected reverse and regression that 
occurred in the ninth week, was at first thought, possibly, to be a 
result of trying to psychoanalyze a “ dementia precox case.” This 
opinion was dogmatically suggested by critics of psychoanalysis and 
conservatively accepted as possibly being true because no experience 
or teaching was available to discredit it. I may now report, after 
four years of more or less exhaustive analyses of a large variety of 
cases of many nationalities and different intellectual levels, that psy- 
choanalysis is as progressively beneficial as it is complete so long as 
the desire for the analysis is spontaneous upon the part of the patient 
and the influence of the transfer upon the physician and the patient 
is controlled. The transfer must not become negativistic, or the 
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means of satisfying personal curiosities, ambitions, or sensuous 
pleasures. It must remain essentially altruistic. 


REporRT OF A CASE OF CONSISTENT AFFECTIVE REPRESSION, PERNI- 
cious REGRESSION TO THE INTRAUTERINE LEVEL WITH Disso- 
CIATION OF THE PERSONALITY, PANIC AND No INSIGHT; Fot- 
LOWED BY PROGRESSIVE RECONSTITUTION OF THE PERSONALITY 
THROUGH PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


The material of the following psychosis is presented in a chrono- 
logical order although much of this data was collected through the 
psychoanalysis and was not obtained through the ordinary method 
of asking questions for a case history. The chronological method 
has an advantage in that it is simple and reveals the course of the 
evolution of the personality into a psychopathological adaptation to 
specific environmental influences. The most difficult feature of pre- 
senting such cases is in revealing the wish-fulfilling value of the 
hallucination, phobia, etc., without making monotonous, repetitious 
discussions. If the reader will bear in mind the influence of the 
autonomic cravings for gratification (wishes) this value of most 
delusions, etc., will become obvious as the case unfolds. 

In order that the biological struggle and collapse of this patient 
may be given its proper setting it is necessary to include brief char- 
acter studies of the people who were most intimately associated with 
her. 

Her father was an engineer, and through many years of hard 
consistent work attained a high rank in his profession. In his later 
vears he was very conservative and saving to the point of being 
stingy. This was probably the result of fear of becoming destitute 
due to a chronic gastritis and general feebleness. He persistently 
talked to his children about being prepared for misfortunes and old 
age. He loved his children, but tended to conflict with them because 
of his prudish resistances to an ordinary freedom of their general 
interests. Despite his carefulness about his money he made some 
poor real estate investments, which became a point of counter-attack 
later by his son-in-law. He owned some houses in a distant city 
which for a time the renters converted into houses of ill-repute. 
(This fact later contributed considerable reality to his daughter’s 
psychopathic fancies. ) 

In his home all topics that had any sexual suggestions were most 
severely tabooed. He criticized his daughters for indecency when 
they sat with their legs crossed, and objected to seeing them dressed 
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in kimonos. This suggested to the patient that he had sexual feel- 
ings toward his daughters when he saw them in kimonos and thought 
of their sexual difference when they sat with their legs crossed. Be- 
cause of his reserve and obstinate tendency to hold on to his old 
conceptions his children had great difficulty in realizing their own 
wishes or enjoying the same freedom as their companions. 

In his later years he depended upon his oldest daughter to man- 
age his affairs, and persistently inclined to make a baby of his 
youngest daughter, the patient. He was sensitive and unhappy about 
one of his sons, who had revolted against his teachings. 

At the time of the patient’s illness he was about 70, and an in- 
valid from a chronic gastritis which necessitated long periods of con- 
valescence in hospitals. 

The patient’s mother was a “nervous,” kindly, home-loving 
woman, tall and heavy, diabetic and extremely fond of eating. All 
her children were inclined to excessive eating. She encouraged her 
oldest daughter to be unusually self-reliant and persistently trained 
her youngest daughter to be dependent upon her in every way, and 
introduced her, when a young woman, to visitors as her “baby.” 
She encouraged one to shop and manage housekeeping affairs but 
would not trust the patient with any responsibilities or allow her any 
initiative. She was usually displeased with this daughter’s taste 
and whatever she bought. She trained her to be dependent for ad- 
vice about the style and material of her clothing, what dresses to 
wear for the day, how to act, whom to talk to, etc. She was con- 
sistently emphatic and domineering in her conflicts with the patient, 
although tolerant of her other daughters’ wishes. 

Like her husband she severely tabooed all matters pertaining to 
sex and never tolerated her children’s intimate confidences. She 
died of nephritis and diabetes about six months after the onset of 
her daughter’s psychosis. 

Their oldest child remained wayward and irresponsible for many 
years after his adolescence. He gambled, drank, would not work, 
and delighted in being considerd a sport. He was a source of anxiety 
to his parents and sisters. The early years of his manhood were 
devoted to an immoral revolt against his parents’ training. 

The oldest daughter A— was decidedly aggressive, large, robust, 
active, self-reliant, fond of business and responsibilities, but inclined 
to be selfish and domineering. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that she could allow her youngest sister to win in any conflict of 
opinion. Because of the attitude of her parents and her age she 
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naturally dominated this sister and became imbued with a pleasing 
sense of superiority and personal responsibility for her welfare. 
When the patient announced her engagement A— became intensely 
angry and said that she could never forgive her sister for leaving 
her. Undoubtedly the masculine temperament of A— had been 
pleased by cultivating dependence in her sister and this caused no 
little anxiety when she had to give up her superiority. 

The remainder of the patient’s family seemed to have been rather 
uninfluential but three other people played an intimate part in the 
development of the psychosis—the patient’s husband and his father 
and mother. 

Her husband’s father was also an engineer. He was a younger 
man than the patient’s father, with a better training, but had not yet 
had time to surpass the older man in financial and business standing. 
Under the surface a keen rivalry developed between the families to 
show which father was the better, wiser man. This quarrel devel- 
oped most naturally out of the desire to demonstrate that each family 
practised the better way of living in order that the new family 
should adopt the better practises. 

The husband’s father had always been a free spender and fond 
of gay parties. He did not worry about misfortunes and old age. 
His business kept him away from home a great part of the time and 
his wife had to depend mostly upon her only child for companionship. 

She was a beautiful woman, with a trim, girlish figure, small 
feet, neat ankles, attractive personality, dressed in good taste, trav- 
eled extensively and had a wide range of general interests. She 
carefully groomed her figure and dieted to keep herself looking at- 
tractive. She was inclined to have anxiety states and occasionally 
retired to sanitariums for a rest. In her travels over the globe to 
join her husband her son was her companion and hero. 

He was also an engineer, very ambitious, tense, earnest, sincere, 
fond of being heroic, obviously spoiled by his over-indulgent mother, 
and at times was irritable and impulsive without realizing it. He 
was slender, medium sized, and at thirty had the figure of a wiry 
active boy of twenty. He, like his parents, believed in enjoying life 
today and letting tomorrow take care of itself. He liked to spend 
his money for parties and play and frowned upon people who “ gor- 
mandized,” showing openly disgust with such habits of his wife 
and her people. 

Just how these two families became allied is a mystery. To 
get a true perspective of their conflicts as they were waged over 
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their common battle ground, a timid, unsophisticated, poorly trained 
girl, it will be necessary to study the development of the personality 
of this girl. 

She was the youngest of the children. At birth she was con- 
sidered to be a “blue baby,” the causes of which apparently dis- 
appeared. 

Other than a series of boils when an infant her health was excel- 
lent until sixteen, when she had chlorosis attended with a mild 
chorea. Otherwise she was never seriously ill. 

Her play interests included about everything in their proper time, 
such as dolls, games, dresses, friends, swimming, sailing, horseback 
riding, dancing, parties, etc. From twelve to fourteen she was quite 
a tomboy and delighted to wear a boy’s hat and “cuss” like her 
brother, who was her star. This occurred about the time he openly 
flaunted his misdeeds at the family’s prudish conservatism and was 
also an effort on the part of the young girl to express her dislike for 
the restraints that held her in bondage. 

Her home training and education were sadly unfitting for the cul- 
tivation of self-reliance and efficiency. 

Her father, mother and sister seemed to have irrepressible de- 
sires to keep her the baby of the family, and she was not only not 
encouraged to grow up, but was actually inhibited from doing any- 
thing of a serious nature for herself. 

She was dressed, petted and pampered, and given no choice in 
the designing or purchasing of her clothing. Her efforts in this di- 
rection were suppressed as “ poor taste.” 

She was trained to ask advice about every little wish and to con- 
stantly depend upon her mother and sister. Even when she became 
an adult and married, the three older women were unable to restrain 
their habits of advising and bossing her. 

Most of the time she enjoyed this and became a lazy, rather obese 
type of girl. Initiative and responsibility were a burden to her, and 
she was inclined to treat her irresponsibility as a joke. At times she 
feebly revolted against the pernicious influences and tried to free her- 
self, but the persistence of the older women and her unreliable ex- 
perience easily influenced her to yield. 

Her education was carelessly planned and indifferently carried 
out. She was sent to public and private schools with no continuity 
of training. Subjects were taken up and never finished. She was 
permitted to loaf at home during her school days on whimsical little 
pretexts of not feeling well. 
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Because of the prudishness with which the parents raised her, 
almost every little interest that might have a sexual bearing was re- 
buked and had to be developed in the child’s secret fancies. She 
had no adult or older companion in whom she could confide her 
fancies and whose opinions she might assimilate to qualify her own. 

When about four years old, while walking with her parents, she 
became excited by the appearance of a bull. They were shocked by 
her curiosity and questions about the bull’s scrotum. The embar- 
rassed parents told her to look at something across the street and 
gave the child the impression that her curiosity was deplorably 
shameful. 

Their attitude so emphasized the object of her curiosity that she 
never forgot it. In due time she felt an exciting curiosity in the 
sexual behavior of cats, chickens, dogs, horses, etc., which was for- 
bidden by her parents, but she could not help a secret enjoyment of 
these things. A woman’s breasts while nursing a child embarrassed 
her so that she had to hide her curiosity. When a little girl she 
demonstrated her pleasurable interests in excreta by chasing some 
visitors with a filthy stick. Her mother failed to comprehend the 
situation and punished the child, but did not make her feel sorry for 
her behavior, rather leaving her curious about the excitement she 
had created. 

A few years after she entered school she saw a strange word 
written on the walls of an outbuilding. (The word was a vulgar 
term for sexual intercourse.) When she reached home she inno- 
cently asked her mother about the meaning of the word in the pres- 
ence of visitors. Again the situation was too much for her mother’s 
resourcefulness and the child was surprised at the excitement she 
created. 

A number of such incidents indicate the vigor with which the 
child was trying to understand a secret that could so easily cause so 
much embarrassment. 

When she was nine years old a boy of about her age tried “to 
spoon” with her and this caused so much excitement that she in- 
voluntarily urinated in her clothing. This made her the butt of 
almost endless teasing among the children and placed in their hands 
an instrument of retaliation that she could not immunize herself 
against. 

Even when she was a child she was not allowed the natural 
pleasure of sitting on her father’s or her brother’s lap. It was not 
long before she realized that this restriction was because of some- 
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thing pertaining to sex. Her father told his daughters that it was 
indecent for girls to sit with their legs crossed, and this so empha- 
sized the factor of sexual difference that she became obsessed with 
an impulse to look at men when they sat with their legs apart, par- 
ticularly fat men. Her father was a rather short, heavy man. (In 
regard to this compulsion during the psychosis she complained of 
being unable to control her eyes from glancing at the legs of men 
in street cars, particularly fat men. 

Her father’s feelings, when he saw his daughters in kimonos 
were frequently expressed by saying that it made him sick at the 
stomach. (This associated her father’s sexual feelings with his 
sick stomach and substantiated one of her most unshakable convic- 
tions during her psychosis, which will be referred to later.) 

She was taught to be unduly modest and careful about her per- 
son without a due appreciation of the reasons for it. She never 
“ spooned ” with boys and when her brother, flaunting the evidence 
of his post-adolescent conquests and experiences, demonstrated to 
her how be made love to the girls, she was painfully embarrassed by 
his behavior and believed he was making sexual advances to her. 
She learned that he frequented houses of prostitution and this gave 
material for further wild secret fancies. 

When her older sister began to menstruate she found some indi- 
cations that this sister was passing through a most unusual expe- 
rience and ventured to ask her mother about it. Again the well- 
intentioned mother failed to grasp the tremendous significance of 
her child’s curiosity and after vigorously scolding her sent her to her 
room. This profound secret of nature shared by her mother and 
sister and denied to her made her feel that she lived in a pale beneath 
them and really outside their lives. From that time on she was un- 
able to throw off a conviction of personal inferiority and neglect. 

At sixteen she entered a convent school, but only remained a 
few months because she thought the girls did not like her. They 
teased her inconsiderately because of her naive, frank questions, her 
unsophisticated insight and the ease with which she was embarrassed 
and fooled by vulgar stories told by the older girls. She learned to 
believe that the nuns put drugs in the food to stop the menstruation 
of the girls. 

The nuns gave her a medicine to correct her amenorrhea. It 
happened that she was asked when returning from the toilet if she 
had passed anything and innocently replied “only a little wind.” 
Some older pupils overheard this and the teasing by the girls became 
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unbearable. She left school presumably because of chorea, but at a 
time she was worried about masturbation and feelings of inferiority. 

She lost confidence in herself and learned not to ask questions 
because they might reveal her thoughts. This unfortunately cut off 
the principal means of acquiring the knowledge necessary to correct 
her archaic conceptions of her sexual life. 

She had learned to masturbate by using the bed clothing in some 
manner and was inclined to believe that the other girls did not like 
her because of this habit. 

The gossip about a white woman who lived with a negro made a 
deep impression upon her, and she felt that this scandal in some man- 
ner was really talked about for her benefit. From her father she 
learned that women sometimes lived with men without being mar- 
ried, and around this she wove doubts about the legitimacy of her 
parentage and whether or not she was actually a member of the 
family. She became very curious about an old Dutch picture of a 
man and woman in a room. She wanted to know if they were mar- 
ried and her father suggested they might be brother and sister. The 
sexual possibilities of such situations excited her imagination nor- 
mally enough but secretly. 

When she was seventeen the family had a colored servant that 
had once been a maid in a house of prostitution. The girls found in 
her an inexhaustible source of information which their curiosity could 
not resist. She painted pictures of beautiful girls, dressed in stylish 
clothing living a comfortable, lazy life, and being visited by married 
men, etc. The fascinated girl wondered what such houses must be 
like, and the servant, to find an example, suggested that they might 
look like the house they were living in. After this the red lamp 
shade, the dark halls, the kimonos, her father’s mysterious behavior, 
etc., took on the atmosphere that might be found in a house of pros- 
titution; the servant said the matron of the house was called 
“madam” and she now wondered why her father called her mother 
“madam.” Girls that were attractive to men became objects of 
wonder to her and she eagerly studied them. This probably had a 
relation to her tendency to mimic people, which she cultivated to an 
unusual degree. 

Her sexual fancies, though more or less recurrent, were not 
dominant enough at this time to cause anxiety. She had many social 
interests, such as dancing, games, swimming, boating, etc., to keep 
her occupied and quite happy. She was very affectionate and sin- 
cere, and enjoyed a reputation for her sense of humor and ability to 
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mimic her friends. While she was growing into physical woman- 
hood and living the emotional life of a child, not even being allowed 
to go into the city alone, her sister was becoming a self-reliant, 
efficient young woman, capable of conducting business affairs and 
managing her grandparent’s estate. This contrast greatly empha- 
sized her immaturity and she regarded herself as a simpleton. Her 
mother often spoke of her as an “ enigma to herself” and the patient 
thought she was “ slyly” referring to her stupidity and masturbation. 

At twenty-one she married after an engagement that was interest- 
ing because of her worry about and utter inability to make up her 
mind as to what behavior would be proper for an engaged girl. 
When her fiancé tried to put his arm around her and kiss her she 
reacted with so much embarrassment that he had to be contented 
with holding her hand. He was also unable to solve this delicate 
situation because of his own rather naive conceptions about social 
propriety and decency. 

She was influenced by her brother’s past demonstrations of how 
he spooned with girls, and interpreted her fiancé’s petting as a sexual 
advance. 

The first serious shock came after a quarrel with her fiancé. She 
refused to see him and he sought the comapny of other girls, in- 
cluding a prostitute. He had considered the engagement broken and 
plunged into a series of carousals. 

Later the quarrel was satisfactorily adjusted and preparations 
were made for the marriage. A few days before the wedding her 
fiancé felt constrained to make a confession of his misbehavior in- 
cluding his long struggle with masturbation. He wanted help and 
sympathy because of his feelings of unfitness in the hour of his 
marriage. 

The unexpected realization that her hero was not virtuous and 
true overwhelmed her with confusion. Her first impulse was to 
cast him off, but the expectations of her friends, the nearness of her 
wedding, her sense of being equally inferior, and her affection for 
him prevailed over her ideals. She suppressed her resistance and 
married him without talking over her dilemma with anyone. (During 
her psychosis she said she felt that she gave up something when she 
married under those conditions, and after that crisis she went 
“back” while her husband went forward. She doubted the legality 
of her marriage during the psychosis. ) 

She knew nothing about the sexual life of woman until after her 
engagement when she made her mother tell her about the origin of 
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babies. The revelation was shocking and she hated her mother for 
having always deceived her. Despite her ignorance the sexual ex- 
periences did not distress her, on the other hand they did not fully 
satisfy her curiosity. From another entirely unavoidable quarter 
very serious difficulties now arose. 

Her husband was a rather boyish type of personality. As should. 
be recalled, he was the only child of a pretty, devoted mother. His 
wife, in many fundamental respects, was quite the opposite type of 
woman. His mother knew the world, groomed herself, dieted, was 
trim and neat, had good taste and was self-reliant. His wife inclined 
to be lazy, over eat, was fat, wore loose, comfortable shoes, dressed 
in poor taste, could not design or buy clothing, had a limited range 
of interests, and had never gone anywhere alone. She was wholly 
dependent upon him. 

He was greatly troubled by his difficulties and “ asinine thoughts.” 
He could not understand why he should be so much affected by cer- 
tain physical attributes in a woman, such as small, dainty feet, hair- 
less body, firm breasts and small abdomen, and why he should so 
highly prize them. He realized that they were the attributes of his 
mother, but why should his wife’s large, soft breasts, large abdomen 
and feet, and hairy ankles bother him when he tried to make love to 
her? (His heterosexual potency was being severely tested by the in- 
appropriateness of his wife’s physical makeup as an adequate stim- 
ulus for the invigoration of his conditioned autonomic sexual re- 
flexes.) After the novelty of his sexual object and the excitement 
attending the first year of married life had worn away the biological 
problem became a serious one. (My impression of his problem, 
considering his type of personality and general physical makeup and 
the biological difficulties attending such situations, is that it always 
will be trying and a source of izritation.) 

These conditioned attributes of his sexual powers made him 
furious with himself. Although he was usually affectionate and sin- 
cere he became irritable and impatient with his wife. He thought 
the sexual difficulty was an indication of sexual weakness and mas- 
turbation. Ejaculatio precox supported this belief. He tried per- 
sistently to induce his wife to diet and take exercise to reduce her 
abdomen and breasts. For a time she complied and also removed 
the hair from her ankles, but when he became impatient and critical 
she became negligent and resistant. 

He reacted to her general unsophistication by taking her to clubs, 
cafés, parties, teaching her to drink cocktails, smoke cigarettes, play 
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tennis, etc. He sincerely wished to make a chum out of her and was 
fondest of her when she was like a tomboy; but also she had to 
“mother him.” Physically she was not constructed to be an athletic 
girl because of her broad pelvis and obesity, but temperamentally 
she liked the fun of it. 

I am sure that since his adolescence he had been vaguely aware 
of his sexual fixation upon his mother and in his striving to so train 
himself that he would escape the horrors of incest he married nearly 
the opposite type of woman. He dreamed of having sexual relations 
with his mother both before and after his marriage and his horror 
was nothing less than intense. He said he “ prayed to God” to be 
spared from such terrible thoughts. When he learned the biological 
significance of the dream he was a deeply relieved man. For these 
reasons and his previously noted strivings I am sure he sacrificed 
many naturally delightful interests to escape the feelings of incest. 
After his marriage, when his sexual reactions made it evident to 
him, by their indifference to the stimuli he had obligated himself to, 
he desperately strove to train his wife to become as nearly like his 
mother as possible in order to save his heterosexual potency. (Later 
in the case will be found a significant comment of his wife upon a 
remark he made to her about homosexuality among men.) 

She learned to travel alone and tried to keep house. She was 
sincere in her work as a wife and looked forward to home building. 
Unfortunately her husband’s work necessitated his travelling about 
and her living a great part of the time with her mother or her hus- 
band’s mother. This prevented her from becoming independent. 
The wife’s people persisted in trying to reform her husband, and his 
mother tried to reéducate her son’s wife. Her husband’s salary was 
barely ample to keep things going smoothly and yet the patient, by 
denying herself, managed to save several hundred dollars in two 
years. 

Her father was displeased with his son-in-law’s behavior and the 
latter reacted by gambling and carousing. The reactions of the son 
and the son-in-law to the father were strikingly similar. 

The two families naturally made the patient their common battle 
ground because she was suggestible and unsophisticated. They felt 
no compunction about criticizing the behavior of her husband. She 
remained faithful to her husband, however, and tried to give up the 
habits of her family as “old fashioned,” “ selfish,” “ gormandizing,” 
etc., and convince herself that his people knew better how to live. 

When they were not quarrelling they were happy and optimistic 
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about the future, but they were unable to make a thoroughly satis- 
factory adjustment to their family differences and sexual difficulties. 
He showed his displeasure by threatening to leave her if she lost her 
beauty, if she did not groom herself, and write to him daily. 

Until she became pregnant the situation however permitted 
enough freedom to prevent the disappointments and criticisms from 
becoming oppressive. Her sexual life of course was not satisfactory 
with her irritable husband and some prodromal indications of the 
nature of her adjustment appeared before she became pregnant. 
She tended to become anxious when she happened to be alone in the 
house with a man-servant. She apprehened that he might make 
sexual advances and worried because she wouldn’t know how to 
repulse him if he did (undeveloped sense of social propriety). 

During her pregnancy she masturbated and reacted with feelings 
of unfitness and shame, but she compensated by reading select lit- 
erature to cultivate in her child, through prenatal influence, a love 
for the beautiful. Despite her apprehension she was, however, de- 
lighted with the prospects of having a baby. After labor when she 
recovered from the anesthesia she wanted to know if her baby was 
“marked.” She said something about its being “marked by a 
chicken.” (Chicken is a common name for a girl of the streets.) 
During the patient’s convalescence after the labor, the nurse, per- 
haps because she was unconsciously guided by the patient’s affective 
reactions, persisted in imparting to her, sadistically, all the sexual 
knowledge and scandals she knew; particularly that masturbation 
caused insanity and that she must protect her son from masturba- 
tion. He sister reenforced this train of thought by giving as her 
conviction that masturbation was a symptom of insanity, and when 
she asked her doctor about masturbation in boys his comment cor- 
roborated her sister’s statements. 

Her mother had often told her she was an enigma to herself and 
she had believed that this meant being “queer,” but it was now 
magnified into meaning “slightly insane.” She felt that her mother 
was responsible for her masturbation because she failed to educate 
her properly. (Such bitter reproaches are quite commonly made 
to parents by children for improper education.) 

Her husband was indiffernet to his son. (A characteristic reac- 
tion of the immature father to his first rival.) He showed much 
more pleasure in the baby of a friend. The patient felt keenly the 
unwelcomeness of her child and his threats about leaving her soon 
proved to be fertile suggestions indeed. Her inability to control the 
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sporadic outbursts of autoeroticism troubled her intensely and her 
efforts to educate her child so that he would not masturbate became 
an obsession. She expressed it to her friends in thoughts about 
raising her baby to be “good.” The father of the infant was rather 
indifferent about naming it, and in her fancy her unnamed baby 
changed into a foundling. 

Not long after the birth of the child she became obsessed with 
the feeling that she had served an allotted purpose in the family and 
was no longer wanted since the birth of the new generation. 

It is quite possible that the collapse of the patient might have 
been avoided even at this late stage had her husband actually loved 
her and if the two families had been less critical of her manner of 
mothering her child this perhaps would have given her firm feelings 
of having attained a worthy place in nature. At the end of the 
fifth month her anxiety became so serious that she was unable to 
nurse her baby and both her mothers inconsiderately emphasized the 
failure by telling her of their ability to nurse their babies for a year. 

The two families conflicted right and left about the way to raise 
their only grandchild, and the timid, inexperienced young mother 
was swept off her feet. Her husband’s mother insisted upon plenty 
of fresh air for the infant and her own mother protested that they 
were freezing it. When her husband happened to be in a nearby city 
his mother insisted that she neglected him because she did not visit 
him, and her mother objected to the visit because she would be 
neglecting the baby. The patient’s mother literally took charge of 
the patient and the baby. The patient said: “You would have 
thought that the child was her own.” Unfortunately she lived in 
her mother’s house, occupying the upper floor. Most of the time 
she was without a servant and the necessary physical exertions were 
too severe. Her husband reacted to her anxiety about the education 
of the child by vigorously criticizing the gormandizing and prudish 
tendencies of her people, and insisted that his son should have the 
freedom and interests of the modern child and some day drink a 
cocktail with his father. The patient no longer had confidence in 
the integrity of her husband, and this only aggravated her obsessive 
fears that her baby must become sinful. 

After a careful study of all the participants in this family dis- 
aster I was unable to find that the patient had at this critical time 
a single adult who felt an encouraging sympathy for her efforts to 
become a woman according to the dictates of her own feelings. 

She regarded herself as a failure as a wife and a mother, and an 
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object of shame to her family. She read “ The House of Bondage” 
at this time and in her fancies she became the woman that had to go 
down, down the social scale until she reached the gutter. (The 
sordid impressions from this book show how the regressing affect 
seized upon and elaborated fancies that might gratify it.) 

Her sexual obsessions were met by a sincere ‘but poorly balanced 
effort of her now frightened husband to educate her. He rather 
instinctively felt that her ignorance was the foundation of her diffi- 
culties. Unfortunately the book on sexology that he gave her was 
filled with vigorous moralizations against the depravities of mastur- 
bation and perversions. Its effect was the formation of an un- 
shakeable conviction that she was a degenerate because of masturba- 
tion and certin sexual impulses which she was trying to suppress. 
She concluded that she was an outcast or should be one, that she 
was unfit to raise the baby, and people could see the degeneracy 
in her. 

Her mother remarked one day about how wonderful it was for 
her to have a baby that she could call all her own. The “all her 
own” she interpreted also to mean a fatherless child. 

She frequently told her family that she wished she were dead 
but these ominous statements were not appreciated. She had unac- 
countable fits of crying and depression for which she would give no 
explanation. When her people talked about the European War she 
construed it to mean figuratively that she was a German and all the 
others were Allies against her. 

About a year after the birth of her child she began to talk about 
her husband remarrying as soon as she was dead and was said to 
have looked at him with a “queer sert of smile.” She expressed 
wishes that she and her husband and baby were dead. She could 
not be pacified. She began to speak of her masturbation openly 
and thought people sneered at her as if she passed disgusting odors. 
She tried to make her sister promise that she would raise the baby 
carefully and “teach him to love God” when she married her 
husband. She said it was a case of survival of the fittest. Her 
sister could not understand this talk and was horrified with being 
charged with longings to have her sister’s husband. The patient 
told her sister of her masturbation fancies and accused her of having 
influenced her in this. 

She was very erotic at this time and had a series of dreams of 
having sexual intercourse with different married men that she knew, 
and when her husband had intercourse with her she felt that she was 
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his mistress. One dream that impressed her was about not being 
sexually satisfied. This eroticism gradually became so persistent 
that during her waking states she could not suppress it and the re- 
sulting fancies soon replaced the realities of her environment. She 
insisted upon reéxamining the marriage license, believing that it was 
faked and she might be a white slave. 

She now insisted that she was no longer the daughter of her 
father but a girl kept in a house of prostitution conducted by her 
father, and all the men talked of her beauty because of their sexual 
interest in her. (The sexual value of beauty and the dangers of 
becoming ugly had been emphasized by her husband long before.) 
Nearly everything now had a “double meaning” and she read into 
the conversations she heard subtle references to her (secret) sexual 
life (dissociation of the repressed affect). 

When her mother suggested that she should give the baby’s old 
clothing to a negress, who was going to have a baby, it meant that she 
herself was going to have “a little black Jesus,” and she now be- 
came the white woman who had lived with a colored man years ago 
and aroused so much curiosity. 

She begged her husband not to leave her and pathetically prayed 
that God would protect her baby when she was gone. She would 
not allow her husband to touch her. She said he held his lips stiffly 
to keep from laughing at her and put his fingers to his face to hide 
his smiles. She believed people were lying when they talked about 
her. She found a copy of the Police Gazette which she said had 
pictures of her in tights and her husband was not able to convince 
her that he had not exposed her. 

She was afraid to take medicine because it contained poison, and 
she thought her urine was sticky (sugar). Her mother had diabetes. 

Her fancies and anxiety and irritability developed into a climax 
and one day she threw the household into a panic by drinking tincture 
of iodine to commit suicide. She was now completely out of touch 
with her family and upbraided them all for deceiving her and making 
a prostitute and degenerate out of her. 

She was taken to a sanitarium and this environment became at 
once converted into a house of prostitution conducted by “ Dr. Bull” 
(the first syllable of his name). All the inmates including herself 
played an active part. She fancied herself the mistress of the physi- 
cian in charge. When the men talked about “ billiard balls” it meant 
testicles. She believed that she was doped at night and was sub- 
jected to sexual assaults upon her mouth. She spit and vomited fre- 
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quently to cleanse herself and complained of having sexual difficulties 
like her father. His chronic gastritis she said was assumed and 
he was merely hiding his sexual perversions. She had to be watched 
day and night because of her numerous attempts to strangle herself, 
stab herself in the head with pins and pencils, and drink drugs, etc. 

One day she ran into the bathroom and locked the door. She 
tore up her dress and tried to strangle herself with it before they 
could break the door open. When they caught her she fought vio- 
lently and half choking she gasped: “I know just what happened, 
you dirty devil. My husband told me about intercourse through the 
mouth.” As she was taken to her bedroom she reacted with the 
horror that would naturally have attended such an assault. 

From that time on (for six months) she insisted that she had 
been sexually assaulted and ruined the way her father had been 
ruined. In her many tirades about her supposedly brutal treatment 
in that sanitarium she completely neglected the fact that she had 
strangled herself. Unfortunately the nurses were not able to resist 
the temptation to joke about this and during the remainder of her 
stay they delighted in playing upon her sexual fears and curiosity 
with weird, sadistic stories of immorality, which material suited her 
affective cravings. 

Throughout this erotic tide, however, the patient made a pitiful 
effort to be “ pure” and “good.” She was almost constantly in an 
anxiety state about her erotic fancies and helplessly tried to dispel 
them. She bit her fingers and pinched her skin, paced the floor and 
tried to keep from sleeping in order to prevent masturbation. 

As a quite unusual feature in this setting, for several months she 
consistently criticized herself for everything she did. She spoke of 
herself as vain, overbearing, selfish, deceitful, lying, stupid; said her 
parents should have punished her, etc. 

When her mother died she refused to believe it and did not 
grieve. 

Fourteen months after the birth of her son and about two months 
after the attempt at suicide she was transferred to Saint Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, where she remained for eight months. 

It is only possible to relate the more important incidents in her 
behavior while here and the underlying cravings that influenced her. 
Except for a slight cervical tear her physical condition was excellent 
upon her admission. 

When she was not disinterested in the physician’s efforts she 
could perform the intelligence tests very well. Her letters were 
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always neatly written and full of affection and worry about the 
future of her child. 

She wrote to her husband as if he had divorced her. Ina pathetic 
letter she wrote: “I feel that the whole family while maybe 
believing in God are wholly without religion and are very ungodly, 
as they allowed me to grow up in sin, never made me go to Sunday 
School, nor so much as taught me the Lord’s Prayer. I hate to 
think that my Babe is in their power. And I very much fear that 
the sins of his father and mother will be visited upon him and that 
those sins will be encouraged in him. 

“Time and again I’ve prayed and hoped that Baby Boy, as yet 
he has no name, would know the pinch of poverty inasmuch as it 
would bring him nearer his God and cure him of hardness of heart 
toward his fellow beings. I have an idea that one [her maiden 
name] was only a medium of propagation and after the birth of that 
baby was to be cast off. The baby will one of these days be ‘com- 
fortably off’ and I’m quite sure he’ll not be taught charitableness at 
all but miserable greed will be fostered in him... . 

“ About my Baby Boy I plan and dream and hope for him, plan 
and hope that I can go back to him and teach him to be a good Chris- 
tian. With all this planning the miserable thought comes over me 
that he is to live his life without me.” 

(The obsessive fears about the ruin of her baby can be read 
throughout this letter as well as her pitiful struggle to avoid the 
disaster. ) 

The feelings of sin, of being cut off, the Godlessness of her peo- 
ple and the ruin of her baby were her most dominant topics for sev- 
eral months. 

Among the patients she met were the names Manor, Sawyer, Gav, 
Childs, and Slicer, which she distorted to mean “ Man-her,” “ Saw- 
her,” “Gay,” “Slice-her,” “Childs” (children). “ Man-her,” she 
said, meant sexual intercourse, etc. 

She repeatedly asked the nurses if they thought she was a hope- 
less case, believing that she had been confined in the hospital for life. 
She was very pleasant and tractable for several weeks and took 
care of her own room. At this time she was quite playful and her 
fancies did not seem to be more archaic than so far described. 

Her husband came to visit her and most significantly persisted in 
seeking advice even in detail as to what to say to her. He was very 
unhappy and took upon himself the entire responsibility of her de- 
pression and anxiety. He was secretly drinking whiskey, smoking 
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cigarettes to excess, unable to sleep, and was constantly resenting the 
criticisms of her people. He was willing to do anything to regain 
her confidence. His first few visits were cautiously conducted and 
she reacted with an encouraging interest in him. 

She began to talk about her hallucinations and dreamed that her 
nurse was explaining them away and that then she went home. She 
talked a great deal about the immorality of her people and her mas- 
turbation to the patients and nurses, and was constantly on the look- 
out for anything that pertained to sex. She was surprisingly frank 
and showed no embarrassment about her secrets. She said she had 
always been reticent about her secrets and now she was going to tell 
them to everyone. This satisfied the feeling that the whole world 
should know, the dread of which is always complained of when the 
patient resists the compulsion. 

For several days she could not be induced to come into the ex- 
amination room with me. She said she thought I was a good man 
but she was afraid of me. Gradually I won her confidence and she 
soon learned to depend upon me for assurance and encouragement. 
She was like a child in her acquisitive interests. 

For some unaccounted for reason about six weeks after her ad- 
mission she regressed to a lower affective level. Her husband had 
been visiting her regularly, the becoming tired of her childish reason- 
ing he had threatened to leave her if she did not try to get well. 
She also learned about his drinking whiskey. These were prob- 
ably the causes of the regression. 

When she was transferred to St. Elizabeth’s from the sanitarium 
she became encouraged and adjusted to a higher level of interest, but 
now she reverted to her prostitution feelings and this hospital also 
became a house of prostitution. For several days she brought up 
the fancies of the sexual assault at the sanitarium and explained the 
vomiting as the result of having a diseased stomach like her father’s 
(which she imagined was caused by fellatio). She said she had 
never thought of such things until her husband unwittingly told her 
about such immorality among sailors. She repeatedly remarked 
that she thought it was so disconnected and funny when her hus- 
band added “no one could make me do such a thing.” For some 
time I was unable to get the wish which was causing these persistent 
worries. She had persistently maintained that she was horribly 
assaulted while half dazed from the strangulation. Finally she com- 
mented that she wondered if it was not a fancy and then added that 
she was sure she had been assaulted. Although she was wavering 
she was not quite ready to give it up as a reality. 
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The mechanism as a wishfulfillment became clear during this 
interview, but she was unable to readjust her erotic cravings. Her 
husband’s sexual failure during the last months of her pregnancy 
and since the birth of her child, she believed, was responsible for her 
uncontrollable eroticism. The sexual pressure made her masturbate 
and her husband’s advances only irritated her. At this stage she 
asked unusually simple, heedless sexual questions of almost anyone 
who would listen to her, and unblushingly remarked before the 
ward full of people, almost innumerable times during the day, that 
she was “a masturbator” and her people had put her in an insane 
asylum for it. The naive abandonment and persistence with which 
these remarks were made seemed to me to be the production of an 
obsessive craving and not an effort to explain her confinement. 

She became aware of the cravings that prompted this behavior 
as she talked about her husband’s impotence and how he only irritated 
her. Then she became aware that she was getting sexual pleasure 
out of talking promiscuously on the ward about sexual things at 
every opportunity. At this time she dreamed that she was driving 
a carriage and was delighted because she could turn it around in 
such a small space (turn reality around). It will be recalled that the 
repressed eroticism had turned around the facts about her sexual 
assault in the sanitarium, her assumed divorce, prostitution, the im- 
morality of her family, etc. Although she now grasped the curious 
wish-fulfillment of her innumerable questions and assertions about 
sexuality, she could not yet accept the wish-fulfillment in the fancied 
oral erotic subjection. (It is interesting to associate here her un- 
gratified tendency to ask naive sexual questions in childhood.) 

She delighted in calling herself a “bad woman” and smilingly 
asked if she ought to commit suicide. 

The manner in which ordinary things in her environment took on 
sexual values may be illustrated by a few notes from her letters to me. 

“T got so I could not read my prayers without seeing something 
vulgar in them. ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ a woman [nurse] used 
to accent the passes. I thought it was very queer and she laid such 
stress on it that I thought it meant something sexual.” 

“* He leadeth me by his own hand.’ Nurse said ‘hands’ instead 
of hand and I thought it meant something about masturbation.” 

“*The incorrupt tree brings forth incorrupt fruit.’ Then I real- 
ized I was wicked and my baby would be bad.” 

“When I asked the nurse if I would ever see my people she said 
‘Stop whorrying so.’ She put an hf in worry which meant I was 
bad” [whore]. 
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She would sleep in a certain position to see if she would awaken 
in the same position. She was afraid she was being misused during 
her sleep. 

“T used to plan to commit suicide but I would say to myself ‘no 
I will wait until tomorrow, I have too much curiosity now.’ Used 
to talk about curiosity in my sleep.” When the physician called to 
see her she thought she would kill herself because he intended to 
misuse her. Then she decided that she would wait until she was 
taken to the “bad house” because she wanted to see what a bad 
house was like. 

During the discussion she said: “My! if all this energy and 
curiosity was used for something else I would be brilliant.” (The 
twenty years of repression and deferred satisfaction for her curios- 
ity should be recalled.) With this exclamation she spontaneously 
brought up her childhood shame and embarrassment that prevented 
her from learning anything about sex. She had not even been per- 
mitted to watch a baby nurse. This tremendous sexual curiosity, 
despite all resistance, was now being satisfied at every cost even 
though she could not get rid of her feelings of shame. When she 
forgot herself she was happy and playful, but when her duties of 
womanhood were emphasized she reacted to her eroticism with 
shame and fear. 

In the ninth week of her treatment she passed into a more 
serious anxiety state. She brought a page of a Sunday newspaper 
to me on which was a full page feature about a minister who had 
disappeared and awakened later to find himself a sailor in the New 
York Bowery. The article was illustrated with pictures of a min- 
ister, a sailor and a group of women, etc. She said I had published 
this and gave me an excellent demonstration of what she could say 
when she was angry. She said that it referred to her love for a 
choir boy and her feeling that she had to become the mistress of a 
common sailor (she had had fancies about a sailor). 

She was now convinced that her situation was hopeless and her 
family was using this means of making money out of her. 

Now she lost all the reconstructive ground and insight she hed 
gained. She became confused, had to be confined to bed, complained 
that she had been doped, felt stupid and seemed unable to remember 
anything. She tried to find a place to hang herself and made an at- 
tempt to stick a hatpin into her head. She refused food, could not 
sleep and had the persistent feeling that she must leave the hospital 
and walk the streets as a prostitute. She asked innumerable times 
a day if she had to go into the street as a prostitute. 
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Her father came to see her at this time and she noticed his agi- 
tation and grief. She turned her cheek to him to be kissed (their 
mouths were unclean) and paid no attention to his questions. She 
stared at him stupidly and repeated at intervals, “I must be queer,” 
“it is the queerest thing.” She tried to leave him in the building 
and go into the street, was not interested in the pictures he brought 
of her baby and only begged that he would be well taken care of 
because she had to die. 

I was at a loss to understand this sudden, profound confusion 
and anxiety of the patient. The newspaper story did not seem to be 
sufficient for such regressive changes. A few days later from a 
repentant husband I learned what had happened. 

The patient’s mother willed all her property to the father and 
this necessitated the signature of the heirs, including the patient and 
her husband. Her husband had carried the will about for several 
days trying to decide whether or not he should sign it. Finally in 
his dilemma he brought up the whole family conflict again and 
thrashed it out with the patient. He lost his temper despite explicit 
instructions to be careful, and told the patient that he thought her 
mother was insane when she made out such an unjust will. They 
were at the patients’ dance when this occurred and she changed in a 
few minutes from a state of hopefulness and promise to one of 
serious confusion and inaccessibility. 

This lasted nearly two weeks, but gradually she became more 
cheerful. She talked about herself as a “clinging vine” and said she 
could not beat her “hoodoo number.” She complained of “ feeling 
dazed,” “like in a dream,” that “everything has a sexual meaning, 
even the Bible.” She asked about her father and sister, but signifi- 
cantly showed no interest in her husband. She dreamed that her 
husband and sister and baby were waving good-bye to her and she 
wanted to know if it meant that she must remain here. 

About the twelfth week she made strong efforts to stop her 
eroticism and tried to stay awake at night to prevent herself from 
masturbating, believing that it occurred during her sleep. She now 
cried because her mother was dead and begged to go home to her 
father, sister and baby, but still showed no interest in her husband. 
In her dreams one of the older women physicians became her mother 
and during the day she spoke of their similarities. (This adoption 
of a mother is most significant of the tendency of the affections to 
make an infantile regression. See the abstracted cases to be given 
later.) 
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She sexualized nearly everything she heard and seemed to feel 
that the patients were all put here to annoy and persecute her for 
her wrongs as a masturbator and fancied prostitute. She worried 
about a ward patient who was deformed by a polyneuritis, because 
it meant that she would become that way when “ they ” were finished 
with her. Another patient’s bruised lip referred to her mouth. The 
perfume of the spring flowers meant something about the right way 
to live. The hard pillows meant a hard, bitter world. For severa! 
weeks she correlated everything, it seemed, into groups of good and 
bad, right and wrong. She greeted her father with more affectior 
but protested, when he called her his baby, that she wanted him to 
call her a woman. He could not quite do this but called her his girl. 
This disappointed her. She needed to be recognized as a woman 
and her people would not respond. She was trying hard to get well. 

She dreamed at this time about someone carrying a sign with a 
Latin word on it and when she tried to. read the word it changed to 
“rore” (whore). The man carried it by her to make her miserable 
and she refused to read it because she wanted to suppress her sexual 
thoughts and get well. This dream worried her greatly because she 
could not get rid of a certain word it suggested. She was utterly 
unable to tell me about the word. Later this word persisted like an 
obsession and stopped the analysis and progress of the case until she 
frankly brought it to the surface. 

Although she again went to dances and understood the moods of 
other patients she was troubled by a strange sense of unreality. She 
wanted to know if certain other patients were not herself, and if 
she had been doped or just had “‘a spell.” 

These faint glimmers of insight that flashed out now and then 
gave us the most encouragement for her future. 

In the fourteenth week the family difficulties were again forced 
upon her by an impulsive outburst by the husband, sister and father 
and this time it gave impetus to an affective regression that finally 
carried her into the intrauterine affective attitude. 

Her face looked confused, she stared blankly ahead of her, she 
smiled and cried and frowned almost at the same time. She said 
someone was trying to talk to her “ from below” and kept her in a 
perpetual state of anxiety. Her hands had to be bandaged to keep 
her from picking the skin off and bromides and cold packs were 
given to quiet her. 

During this anxiety her eroticism apparently asserted itself at a 
more infantile level as her delusions indicated. The patients talked 
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about the food. It horrified her because they meant she had a “ queer 
appetite” and had oral sexual desires. They noticed that she was 
“passionate” and putting wax on the floors was done to remind 
her of her sexual desires. When my pencil broke in taking notes she 
immediately said it was a sign that I was going to quit her case. She 
said she was to be made “crazy with the heat,” “had to burn,” etc. 
A Mrs. Wilbur —— was to leave the hospital and she believed it 
meant that she herself had to leave and “ will-burn.” 

She was now evidently having auditory hallucinations and 
charged the women with hypnotizing her and reading her thoughts 
because she could not control her weird sexual thoughts. In a 
few days she became very stupid and drowsy and hallucinated grew- 
some experiences with negroes. 

She said she did not know why she wished these things to happen 
to her but she thought she would be “ burned,” “ buried,” “crushed 
in a box that would grow smaller and smaller,’ that hot irons or the 
floor brush would be put into her vagina. Horses, bulls negroes, 
“morphrodites ” with three penises and large breasts, her husband 
with two penises, her father, brother, mother and sister would have 
intercourse with her. The policeman’s white horse as he rode by 
was “awful.” “The horse was nearly all penis.” She had become 
a “morphrodite ” and would have intercourse with herself and use a 
horse’s penis. “ When you speak I think I speak. I am trying to 
do everything.” She believed she was “everybody.” Her father 
was hallucinated as having sexual relations with her and when she 
told me about it she added the experience of her childhood when she 
was four years old and wanted to know about the bull. (This 
weaves in with Dr. Bull—’s Sanitarium). With great anxiety she 
said: “Today the nurse threw the cat out and I thought it meant 
me.” When the nurse brought her a postage stamp, corset, stocking, 
box of powder, a whisk broom, etc., it meant that she took every- 
thing and was “ poor white trash.” 

She identified herself with the manure on the lawn and was 
afraid to use the toilet because she would pass out with the feces. 
She frequently commented about people’s shoes and said they re- 
minded her about “ passing wind.” At this time there was a very 
noticeable fecal odor about the patient. 

At brief intervals she improved enough to work the floor polisher 
and the long handle became a penis that tried to have intercourse 
with her. She complained of being “t-y-d” (t-y-d was her pet 
name for her baby’s genitalia). 
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She would come into the examination room scowling and whis- 
pering to herself “Who am I, am I somebody else?” When I 
drummed my fingers on the table she said “rats gnawing, hither, 
thither, anon.” She watched every move I made and even such 
trivial things as the movements of my pencil made her feel that she 
was submitting to its influence. (I do not think that this was a true 
bromide delirium, because her memory was not actually confused 
and I could get her to explain the meaning of the symbols. The 
bromides must surely have added to her feeling of unreality through 
a disturbance of the muscle sense. ) 

She felt that she was a kleptomaniac and associated the numerous 
things she supposed she had accumulated with sexual curiosity and 
recalled how she had stolen little things when she was a child. 

(Here a definite relationship existed between kleptomaniacal 
tendencies and the gathering of sexual symbols. This behavior has 
been observed in other patients.) She was to gather all the trash 
and dirt in the world and build a rotten world which would contrast 
with the beautiful world. “I think I steal all the time and take de- 
light in hoarding up trash.” “I think I yeil out dirty words about 
bowel movements.” She showed the restless, picking symptoms of 
the anxiety depression and believed she had lost her soul because she 
could not control the sexual fancies. 

During this period she frequently referred to the hot box (hot 
air cabinet) with great anxiety, and begged to have her bath discon- 
tinued. For several weeks she gave me so few fragments about this 
particular fear that I did not understand it. Gradually her frag- 
mentary phrases were pieced together. The hot air cabinet she felt 
was a “hot box” in which she was to be suspended and drawn up 
in the fetal position and would float “on her side” in her own urine 
and feces and would be “ whirled around and around.” She would 
be cut open and worms put into her, snakes would crawl through 
her, old rags would be sewed up in her, and she would be smothered. 
The walls of the kot box would contract around her and she would 
get smaller and smaller. 

She dreamed at this time about being smothered in the “hot 
box”; and of a little white girl having her mouth open for sexual 
intercourse. The infantile determinant for oral eroticism (nursing) 
is obvious in the little white girl and the setting of infantile re- 
gression. 

During the most vivid period of her intrauterine fancies she had 
to be dressed and fed. She would curl up under a blanket and pay- 
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ing no attention to anyone would laugh and giggle to herself for 
hours at a time. 

While in this state she happened to see a cat eating the umbilical 
cords of its young. She worried about the cat eating its young and 
worked herself into a panic about having eaten her baby. Her panic 
about having circumcised, eaten and killed her infant continued 
about three weeks. She was sad and cried as if her baby was really 
dead. (The identification was made here of the entire baby with the 
baby’s penis, which actually was circumcised. Later the identifica- 
tion of the penis as a baby came out frankly and the feeling that she 
had eaten her baby became recognizable as an oral erotic wish- 
fulfillment. ) 

When I asked, “Why do you think you ate your baby?” she 
gave me to understand that she did not “hate” her baby. The bur- 
densome baby was disposed of in her dreams and hallucinations in 
the form of abortions. 

At this stage of her psychosis she developed a mild nephritis and 
otitis media which reacted readily to treatment. The ice bag on her 
ear felt like a “ horse’s hoof ” and she gave birth to a baby from the 
ear which was discharging pus. When I stooped over her to ex- 
amine her ear she watched my pupils, she said, to see what kind of a 
girl she could see there. It gave her an indication of how I looked 
upon her. She said the light glinted in my eyes like a Japanese 
sword and the impression was used to suit her wishes. 

She saw her sister crushed and her brother doubled up and 
stuffed into a tower, which made her feel glad. She thought she 
threw her infant down a shaft and burned it to death. She felt that 
she walked on babies and something held them up to her. She would 
walk about the ward and hold her hands behind her as if she was 
dropping something. Later she explained that she was dropping 
babies behind her and giving birth to a great number. She thought 
the nurse directed unborn souls and old people into the clouds. 

When the urinals were washed out they glistened in the sun 
and looked to her as if they were filled with a fluid like “ glycerine ” 
from horses’ eyes. 

When in bed she would lie half exposed and as a man physician 
approached she made little movements to uncover herself (to submit 
herself) and yet looked at him in great fear. 

She would lie in bed in a half reclining position as if about to get 
out, and her tense facial expression, dilated pupils, dry lips and 
fixed stare showed how severely the autonomic apparatus was react- 
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ing to the hallucinations. She seemed to be terrified and complained 
of seeing most “awful things,” describing a huge round muscle, 
“ slick all over,” with two “stubby legs like an elephant’s legs” 
sticking out of it, lying on the floor. When I tried to ascertain 
the meaning of this very unusual visual hallucination she talked 
about “hot box.” For many weeks she was unable to give any 
further clue of what it meant. “Hot box” obviously meant uterus 
to her, but why it should be seen lying on the floor and of such 
immense size with two “stubby legs” like “an elephant’s legs” 
sticking out of it, I could not imagine. Particular care was taken 
to ask no suggestive questions about this. 

During this period, when she was allowed to be up and dressed, 
she often dashed to a front window to look at something. This 
behavior was considered as “ queer” and “silly” by those in charge 
of her until we learned, after no little effort, that she thought she 
saw her baby in the form of a white parrot hanging from the bough 
of a tree. Her dashes across the room to watch it, she said, were to 
see if it changed its position and whether it was real or not. Her 
feelings about its reality were so convincing to her that she worried 
about this incessantly, often asking questions about a parrot and 
her baby. Later when she had the freedom of the grounds she 
examined this “ parrot” and found a white rag hanging on a bough. 

Although her case looked very discouraging her dreams still re- 
vealed affective trends which suggested that a reconstruction was 
possible. She dreamed that she saw her sister pick up a girl that 
had slipped (herself). 

About the eighteenth week she began to show more interest in 
her family and some of the patients. She again began to feed and 
dress herself and crochet for her baby. She wrote affectionate letters 
to her husband and wanted him to send her candy. 

She now entered upon what may be regarded as the reconstruc- 
tion. Her affective cravings had apparently regressed to the intra- 
uterine level and after a due period the craving for her child and 
family began to dominate her behavior again. 

She adjusted rapidly, took walks, studied birds, went to dances, 
frolicked with the patients and became very hopeful. Undoubtedly, 
if the families would have constrained themselves she would have 
made a social recovery without further assistance and would have 
regarded her experience as a protracted nightmare, but she would 
not have had insight without the psychoanalysis. 

She became very skillful at analyzing her hallucinations and 
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dreams which threw significant light upon the behavior of similar 
cases. 

In the twenty-first week she went to the city and shopped. She 
visited an art museum and that night dreamed of Napoleon in medi- 
tation (a sculpture of Napoleon as a patient lost in reverie is in 
the museum). To this she spontaneously brought out the pleasures 
of uninterrupted dreaming and fantasy. 

Now she put her fancies about her father in the proper light. 
She no longer thought that he was immoral because the type of his 
friends proved his worth; but during her illness she fancied that if 
he was “bad” she might as well have sexual relations with him, and 
even hallucinated that she did. Now she begged for her watch and 
wedding ring. She wanted to be a wife again, her acquisitive in- 
terests acquired an excellent range, and her emotional reactions to 
her companions were refined, but she still was very unstable. 

She still had erotic dreams and would have to awaken to keep 
from masturbating. Her social interests were decidedly homo- 
sexual. She delighted in dancing with certain women, dreamed of 
being in the continuous bath with them and being tempted to mastur- 
bate by them. 

About the twenty-third week she had progressed so far that her 
nurse took her out to visit her people. I had carefully instructed 
her husband, his mother and her sister that under absolutely no cir- 
cumstances must their petty grievances be thrust upon the patient in 
any way. These kindly, intelligent, well-meaning people promised 
faithfully to codperate. They had been thoroughly frightened by 
the regression. With her husband I had given considerable study 
to his sexual problem, his irritability and his mother-fixation. Also 
his antagonism to his wife’s father. But human nature is not plastic 
when it has it own struggle. She was at home only a few hours 
when the old family quarrel about spending money and the way to 
live came into the foreground. The sister was simply unable to allow 
the patient to become independent and assert herself while at home. 
The latter tried to move some of the furniture about and criticized 
some of the decorative arrangements. A conflict was promptly pre- 
cipitated. The sister regarded herself as her father’s housekeeper 
and would not tolerate interference. She wanted to be her father’s 
favorite and the patient foresaw an unfair division of the estate, 
which was also her husband’s fear. She returned to the hospital 
angry and worried. Her father and sister, she said, were scheming 
to cheat her out of the property, did not want her and the whole 
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problem of caring for her child without funds was resurrected. 
Much of the ground we had gained was lost, but she did not give up. 
She began to quarrel with the other patients, and derived especial 
delight out of “cussing.” She used profanity liberally for almost 
everything, and was very much like a tomboy in her vulgarity and 
heedlessness. (This cussing method of adjustment she had learned 
from her brother at twelve.) 

At this stage, while visiting the zoo with her nurse, a negro fol- 
lowed them and exposed himself. The nurse became excited but the 
patient had so far regained control of herself that she coolly took 
charge of the situation. 

Her husband visited her frequently and she responded to his en- 
couragement by making plans to renew her housekeeping. At the 
same time, however, she complained of a dangerous undercurrent of 
laziness and longing to be protected by her mother. She dreamed 
frequently about her dead mother and complained that she did not 
feel quite right about resuming the duties of a wife because at times 
she feared another “nervous breakdown” (that is a relapse to auto- 
eroticism). 

She dreamed: “I saw mother in a white wrap and I came out of 
the bath [waters of birth]. I said look at these funny marks on me. 
Mother said not to worry. They were the result of boils when I was 
a baby.” 

When she told the above dream, she added: “The marks were 
on the abdomen and looked like childbirth—wonder if I could ever 
wear a straight front corset again. When I was about fourteen 
mother introduced me to an officer. She introduced my sister first 
like a woman and then introduced me as her ‘baby.’ I cried and it 
put the kybosh on it right there because I wanted to be a woman. It 
seemed as if I took the cue and followed it since. I'll tell you one 
thing, I was disappointed when mother didn’t make a fuss over me 
in the dream.” Then she explained that her husband had recently 
told her of a girl friend who had gone to a maternity hospital. 

Another infant would be a serious burden and her dread of it 
now naturally became quite pronounced. A few days later she 
dreamed: “ Someone and I were going through a poor district [her 
poverty] making investigations, and upon looking over a fence saw 
any number of pink and white, brightfaced young’uns probing the 
bony hip of an old horse. The children were having a very good 
time at the expense of the old horse, and I rapped them smartly 
on their wrists with a stick. That dream seemed to fade and it got 
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on toward dark and W— (husband) and I were coming home 
through a field. Near a barbed wire fence we both espied what 
looked to be a covered telephone wire—spotted black and red—but 
upon inspection W— exclaimed—‘ By Jove, it’s a worm, queer 
thing—sort of a glow worm of some kind.’ It seemed to be about 
100 ft. long and not so large around as one’s little finger.” 

(The above dream revealed the wish for children, and the dread 
of maternity at the expense of the bony old horse. She was like the 
bony, broken-down old mare and this particular symbol of herself 
recurred again in quite a series of dreams.) 

She continued to be afraid to sleep because of her dreams. At 
night the sexual images still tended to become vivid and she resorted 
to means of keeping awake to avoid them. During the day she was 
busy enough to crowd out the unpleasant imagery. 

She now spontaneously resurrected the fancies of the sexual 
assault in “Dr. Bull’s” sanitarium. This time she gave an aston- 
ishing explanation of the craving to strangle herself and jab pencils 
and pins into her head, etc. She reviewed the scene in detail and 
again said the assault might have been imaginary but added, “The 
strangling might have had the same effect as putting my fingers down 
my throat.” She now explained that she felt the same affections 
for her husband’s penis that she did for an infant and felt impulses 
to submit to the wish. This, she said, horrified him and he vigor- 
ously tried to impress upon her how degrading men thought oral 
erotic women. She now recalled that when she had the obsession 
of having eaten her baby, that baby was associated with T-y-d and 
penis, which explains the influence of the oral craving of which she 
was fearful. (Her oral erotic cravings had compelled her to 
strangle herself, put her fingers into her throat, stick pins and 
pencils in her head, eat waste food as symbolic of the censured 
phallus, chew up a thermometer, drink tincture of iodine, and eat 
her baby in fancy, etc. The genesis of this affective craving was 
now intelligible as the reaction of her infantile sexuality to her hus- 
band’s exciting and then repressive attitude, which he corroborated.) 

Following this remarkable adjustment the patient emphasized her 
fear that she talked in her sleep, and people would understand her 
“awful thoughts.” She giggled and laughed, and yet worried about 
a certain “awful thought.” She felt that she must tell it to some- 
one to free herself of its exasperating presence, and yet said—“I 
cannot tell it. I would simply die.” “It got so that it identified 
itself with masturbation and got worse than ever.” The thoughts 
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were about a word (previously referred to as having occurred in a 
dream) she had seen in an outbuilding when about eleven. As a 
child she thought of it with pleasant fancies when at home in the 
toilet. She once innocently told her mother about her fancies and 
was whipped for indulging in vulgar thoughts. After such im- 
pressive reactions of her mother she was unable to forget it. Before 
this she had not realized the true import of her behavior. 

Although her sexual thoughts worried her constantly (she was 
trying to get rid of them) she was unable to tell me about that 
word, and its persistence stopped the progress of the analysis until 
she told her husband. It was a vulgar word for sexual intercourse. 

After this the tendency to self-repression greatly decreased and 
her confidence in her relations with her husband increased. She 
dreamed (twenty-eighth week) : “‘ My husband and I seemed to have 
ahouse. [They were planning to go to housekeeping.] We were com- 
ing across a field and saw horses dying. One had something like 
a big lump or tumor on his brown side. Some horses were in agony 
about the war. They lay with their legs drawn up. [She explained 
the legs drawn up as the fetal position. War, family wars, and 
maternal problems were worrying her. ] 

A few nights later she dreamed: “I was in back of a peculiar 
house on a terrace. A child and I were trying to climb down some 
steps and we got to squabbling and wrestling. I was thrown on my 
back and she landed into me pounding me in the stomach.” (Preg- 
nant uterus. ) 

The comfort she derived after telling her husband about the vul- 
gar word probably encouraged her to confess the following secret 
which made her dread to sleep with him for fear that she might 
talk in her sleep about it—namely, that during her pregnancy she 
had fancied herself carrying the baby of an old suitor, and this re- 
enforced her feelings of infidelity. After this confession to him her 
relations became still happier and less restrained. At the time that 
she told me of this she also discussed the masturbation fancies dur- 
ing her pregnancy and it is quite probable that the fancies about 
the old suitor, which made her feel guilty of infidelity, made her feel 
that her husband was laughing at her with scorn. At this stage of 
the psychoanalaysis she dreamed that she gave birth to a “ young’un,” 
but it was a miscarriage. She now explained the old horse dreams 
as old nags and she was “ nagged to death” which was the meaning 
of the nags in the fetal position, dying because of the war. “ The 
one that looked like it was carrying a colt stood on tottering legs.” 
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“TI was nagged to death with a big, fat, heavy baby and I did not 
want to go through it again.” 

Now the weird, glycerine fancies and the horses’ eyes of the 
psychosis were brought up and she explained them: “My sexuality 
was not satisfied and it just took hold of everything. I wondered 
how it would be to have sexual contentment. I courted it in my 
dreams and knew it, but it just wasn’t in me to stop. . . . I remem- 
ber when I was lying with my head on my nurse’s knee I determined 
not to commit masturbation, but I would have anything for happi- 
ness so I let my imagination go and it got bigger and worse all the 
time. WhenI was indifferent to people my mind was rank and when 
I paid attention to people my thoughts got better” (the effect of 
positive transference). She explained the glycerine as a sticky 
fluid ; “ when I was in the sanitarium the nurse told we about saving 
sexual fluid in a bottle and trying to make women pregnant with 
it.” The horses’ eyes blinked as her eyes blinked when she had 
sexual intercourse. “I read ——’s book on Advice to Young Men 
and he said something about not marrying a girl who would secretly 
peep through a curtain at bulls and cows having intercourse.” 
“There were cattle near our house and my sister and I used to 
watch them, but we never mentioned the word bull in our house 
because it was vulgar.” 

During her psychosis she had complained of her hands being hot, 
and now she recalled this and explained that it was associated with 
her masturbation during pregnancy. 

As the psychoanalysis progressed she explained the origin of the 
great, horrible muscle lying on the floor with the “stubby feet stick- 
ing out.” When she was pregnant she was fond of playing with the 
uterus and feeling the kick of the baby’s feet through the abdominal 
wall. They felt “stubby,” “like an elephant’s foot.” Her distress- 
ing thoughts about having torn her infant to pieces was associated 
also with the fears of her labor. She had learned that sometimes 
this was done in labor and worried about the probability of having 
to undergo a similar experience. 

Seeing her baby as a white parrot was explained as follows: 
When her husband was working in Cuba he sent her souvenir cards 
decorated with parrots. She was afraid she had become pregnant 
after he returned and by taking medicine to establish her menses she 
believed that perhaps she had had a miscarriage. (The baby on the 
bough was an abortion.) The popular association of chattering, 
imitative babies as parrots must also be included here. 
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The affective value of many of the grewsome hallucinations that 
had distressed her for many weeks now became clear. They were 
the productions of a biological struggle to castrate or abort the uterus 
and its contents in order to save the remainder of the personality 
from destruction. She stood on “tottering legs” and had been 
“nagged to death” over her maternity by her inconsiderate families. 

Her training and resources were such that without children she 
could probably maintain her personal integrity in her trying en- 
vironment. 

The patient made remarkable progress in the recall and analysis 
of the content of her psychosis and the understanding of her affective 
cravings. (It is almost a universal tendency in the grave psychoses 
for patients to “forget” all the disagreeable details they possibly 
can and smooth their difficulties over only to find that with the next 
stress the repressed affections break through with more disastrous 
effects than ever.) 

To make sure that her insight into her conflicts and tendency to 
regression was clear I asked her to write out her estimation of her 
case, part of which is quoted here. “One part of me would say: 
‘See what you’ve done! You'll be punished for this!’ And would 
thoroughly frighten the other part of me and perhaps it was the self- 
scolding that started ‘the make believe you don’t know,’ ‘ make be- 
lieve you didn’t do it.’ One part took great delight in the scolding 
and beating and scheming, and getting away from the scolding and 
making the get-away caused the foolish giggles I think... . I 
would preface everything with ‘Oh! wouldn’t it be funny if such 
and such a thing could and would happen’ (for instance, if there 
could be an old Mother Time and I could be she) or if I could be 
Mrs. Gargantua and eat the world up’—But being ‘ Mother Time’ 
would mean that I’d have to go on unceasingly forever, forever and 
forever—through all eternity then having come to the end of eter- 
nity would have to start all over again for there is no end to eter- 
nity and I’d be so tired. Had this in mind when I remarked that I 
seemed to do my best to jump from the frying pan into the fire.” 
(This was an occasional remark she made while having fancies of 
returning to the intrauterine state of total indifference.) 

Her general attitude was now so satisfactory that she was per- 
mitted to go home and return several times a week for the psycho- 
analysis. Several days after she had been living with her husband 
in her father’s house she brought the following dream and its anal- 
ysis, which she made herself. 
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Dream—I was chasing around a high granite house looking for 
a broom to sweep the pantry with. The great pillars made dents like 
rooms. When I found the broom it was worn out. 

Analysis—Chasing around the house meant seeking sexual grati- 
fication. The new broom (laughing frankly) sweeps clean—my 
husband came home after working all night. Was like an old broom, 
all worn out. 

The nurse was discharged (thirty-seven weeks) and the patient 
was given complete freedom to do as she pleased. From the time 
the patient returned home her sister conflicted with her whenever 
the patient asserted herself. During this conflict the nurse was 
retained for an extra month because of the patient’s sister’s anxiety 
ostensibly about the patient possibly committing suicide. The sister 
insisted to me, with a vigorous display of anger, that she had to: 
“protect her responsibilities” and did not “care a hang” what the 
patient did about it. (The prospective division of the estate sorely 
tried the patience of both young women.) 

A few days later the patient had to oppose her husband’s mother 
who was trying to influence him to change his work. The impor- 
tance of making the first year of her return to the household one of 
sincere welcome and comfort had been carefully discussed with her 
husband and he generously agreed to adapt himself to his wife’s 
wishes. I hoped by this measure to make him feel also that as a 
woman his wife’s interests were to be considered preéminent to his 
mother’s. 

Unfortunately his mother could not accommodate herself to their 
plans and strongly opposed them. The patient dreamed—* W——’s 
mother was saying good-bye on board a ship on a long gang plank 
and embracing W. . Thad been waiting for W and I thought 
it a good time to get away and I ran down the plank to get away.” 
She brought the following analysis with the dream. His mother 
wanted him to take a foreign position. (This would have been 
very undesirable for the patient.) ‘You see before I married I 
expected to work out things for myself, but his mother is an old— 
butinski, and so when I ran away from them and the baby was 
drowned I escaped my troubles.” (The night of the above dream 
she also dreamed that she saw her sister and her baby drowning in 
a showerbath. ) 

This incessant, miserably petty struggle between two families 
and her husband did not cease. Its foundations were too deep. 
Although the exasperating persistence with which the older people 
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tried to work out his young woman’s plans was finally, slightly 
checked, it by no means, within two years, assumed the proportions 
of sensible considerateness. 

About two months after the discharge of the nurse the patient’s 
fears were realized. She became pregnant despite precautions. Al- 
though she was urged by some members of the family to submit to 
a hysterectomy and be contented with one child, she decided the 
matter for herself and made it plainly understood that she was de- 
lighted with her propects for another child. All she wanted was a 
fair amount of consideration for her wishes and material needs. 

During this period when her relatives were again trying to mold 
her against her wishes and her husband could not free himself from 
the direct influence of his mother, she had several dreams of being 
on the stage and at work, and felt strong compulsions to sever her 
relations with both families. 

Two Years Later—tThis patient has two fine children and is try- 
ing to work out her plans to her heart’s desire, despite the resistances 
that she has to deal with. When she began to recover from her psy- 
chosis her husband spontaneously promised to abstain from gambling 
and alcoholics, but he has resumed taking an “occasional drink,” 
which disappoints her, but not grievously. 

When I discharged her she seemed to be uncomfortable about 
two things—inability to find a religion that was free from dogma 
and hypocrisy, and a feeling that her education was not ample. She 
made a special visit to ask me if I believed in a personal God. My 
indefinite reply, made with the object that she should formulate her 
conception for herself, I have always regretted. It was, I have 
always felt since, the one point in the psychoanalytic procedure 
where I should have crystallized things for her so that she might 
feel optimistic. My position in her life, due to the altruistic trans- 
ference, made this essential ; to give her something to work for, but 
I had not quite grasped the full importance of its sublimating value. 

Her husband has not changed sufficiently to make me feel assured 
about the solution of their mating problem. Although he is attentive, 
sincere and faithful to her, and she is a devoted, affectionate woman, 
he shows a constant undercurrent of criticism and displeasure about 
her diet, tendency to become heavy, careless dressing and her per- 
sonal style. He cannot renounce his attachment to his mother. His 
work does not permit him to have a psychoanalysis. 

Her feelings of inferiority about her education had to be given 
serious consideration. Her education had been badly supervised 
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and her conception of her fitness as a woman was not at all com- 
mensurate with the magnificent affections, of a practical nature, 
which were natural to her. She had become more of a woman in 
her sympathies and insight than the average social light. Her insight 
into the affective mechanisms of those about her was unusually 
keen, interesting and gracious. Among her friends she was delight- 
fully amusing despite her feelings of inferiority. To meet this in- 
feriority, upon advice, she read biographical sketches of famous 
women and reacted with the conviction that much of her suffering 
had been due to the suppression of her affections. She deter- 
mined to join the movement for woman’s emancipation. This was 
very encouraging and, although I could not frankly urge as much to 
her, foreseeing her husband’s resistance, I explicitly insisted to him 
that he must not suppress this interest, but should support it. He 
quite agreed with me, but a year later, upon a visit to their home 
I found that he had been unable to comply. He had suppressed 
this most encouraging adjustment and was tending to even further 
remodeling pressure with no little irritability. 

Two years after her discharge, despite the critical pressure ot 
her people, she was asserting herself according to her own judg- 
ment. She met their arguments with the unshakable conviction that 
first of all she must use her own judgment because her physician 
had insisted upon it and she did not care what they had to say. She 
could not please everyone, and no matter what happened she knew 
that her physician respected her personal integrity and sincerity. 

Possibly this reliance upon me will gradually force the families 
to quite criticizing her. I feel that in such problems the patient’s 
interests must come first. 

The manner in which she managed her second pregnancy and 
conducted herself and her household is quite encouraging, although 
she has openly stated that if any hopeless family estrangement should 
ever occur she would commit suicide. 

The committing of suicide would of course be equivalent to a 
final regression to the eternal mother. The intrauterine regression 
was the most predominant interest during the period of dissociation 
of the personality. (The suicide’s effort is to return to the ancient 
state of intrauterine comfort and dependence. ) 

The mental confusion, that is, thé flood of delusions and hallu- 
cinations through which she passed, was caused by the repressed 
affect which had become uncontrollable and dissociated. The dis- 
tressing elements in the content of consciousness, such as the abor- 
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tion and prostitution fantasies, horrifying as they were, were never- 
theless wish-fulfilling. 

Her psychosis may be regarded as an episode of confusion in her 
biological struggle. The nature of the affective dissociation and re- 
gression, as revealed by the hallucinations, were characteristic of the 
so-called dementia precox type. The nature of her recovery and 
insight I believe was entirely due to the psychoanalysis, which, in 
turn, was dependent fundamentally upon the nature of the transfer 
that she required. 

It is important for the physician to recognize whenever a patient 
is tending to make an affective regression to a lower integrative level 
because nothing but an adequate transfer of affection can prevent it. 
When the person upon whom the patient is most dependent for sym- 
pathetic encouragement cannot respond to the situation, because of 
death, marriage, selfishness, unconscious resistances, or disinter- 
estedness, it is necessary that a physician be engaged whose person- 
ality and insight is so constituted as to enable the patient to intel- 
ligently develop an affectionate transfer to the physician, which, 
however, must plainly have a sincere, altruistic purpose. 

The following cases are typical of the mechanism of affective re- 
gression to an infantile level, because the conflicts attending maturity 
were too severe and the form of transference conducive to maintain- 
ing mature interests was lost. 

Case 16075 is a slender little woman of thirty-eight, unmarried, 
who had a common school education and later worked as a domestic. 
She developed a psychosis at twenty-six, two years after her mother’s 
death. The psychosis was characterized by a sudden ouset, long 
period in bed, the refusal of food, passing of excreta in bed, in- 
difference, hallucinations, feelings of inferiority, and a tendency to 
adopt her nurse as “mamma” and follow her constantly about the 
ward like a child. She talked of her worries about her mother and 
her ability to communicate with her parents in “heaven” (wish- 
fulfilling hallucination). The nurse and a woman physician were 
adopted as mothers by her. : 

She developed the facial expression and affective attitude of a 
little child. Eleven years after her psychosis (age thirty-eight) she 
still claims to be a baby, uses baby words, baby pronunciation and 
carries a large Teddy-bear about with her day and night. 

She says, in a baby’s voice, that she has always been a baby and 
never grew up. Although one brother is younger than she, she says 
he was never the baby. She tells, with pleasure, that she is now 
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awaiting the time of her death when she “ will be with mamma in 
heaven.” 

No physical anomalies were noted upon examination. Her 
memory and general orientation is excellent. 

Case 21896 was a very affectionate, attractive girl who had many 
friends and a wide variety of social interests. When she was nine an 
older brother coerced her into sexual play and the moral compensa- 
tions later became the foundation of undue aversions for interests 
pertaining to sex. 

At twenty she married an effeminate man of about her height, 
five years older than herself. He had a strong affective attachment 
to his mother, was rather erotic, tense and inclined to be irritable. He 
regarded her as sexually frigid although willing. She resented his 
tendency to favor his mother above her and an uncompromising 
situation developed in which she and the mother-in-law avoided 
speaking to each other for a year or longer. 

The patient was a sincere Catholic and protested when her hus- 
band insisted upon an abortion the first time she became pregnant. 
She finally took some “ pills” for this purpose, which, however, 
were ineffective and the fetus was delivered with instruments at full 
term, but only lived nine days. Her reactions of remorse were 
serious, but finally she succeeded in smoothing the situation over, 
although she held herself responsible for the death of the infant be- 
cause of taking the drug. 

Fourteen months later she gave birth to her second son and 
seemed to improve finely until the eighth day when she showed con- 
siderable anxiety about something which was not understood. On 
the ninth day she began to talk about her first infant (died on ninth 
day) and mentioned its name. She had premonitions that some- 
thing serious was going to happen and asked to see her mother-in- 
law. Unfortunately an understanding was not only not effected, but 
the situation was decidedly aggravated. (The physician probably 
did not grasp the serious incompatibility always to be found in two 
women who demand the first considerations of one man, even if he 
is the son of one of the women. The mother-in-law must step back 
or the situation is hopeless.) 

The patient now became confused and rapidly developed a de- 
lirium. She said she must sacrifice herself and added something 
about the devil. She seemed to be obsessed with feelings of sinful- 
ness and confessed the sexual transgressions of her brother for 
which she seemed to feel responsible. She had another secret. 
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She said her husband was the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and “ God 
was the Father and she -was the Virgin Mary.” She called fre- 
quently for her first infant. 

She was finally admitted to St. Elizabeth’s in a very toxic, de- 
lirious condition. She tossed restlessly from side to side in bed, 
tongue coated, breath foul, eyes staring, and unresponsive to ques- 
tions. At times she rubbed her hand along the wall and then kissed 
it. She was disoriented, misnamed the nurse and had to be tube- 
fed. A few days after admission she began to talk incessantly. The 
thought was disconnected and not influenced by the environment, but 
tended to refer to her affective disappointments, her husband, and 
persistent feelings that she had to leave him. In the continuous 
bath she spoke of snakes, bed bugs, negroes, and threw the pillow 
out of the tub, because it was a “negro.” She wrote several letters 
filled with vulgar sexual phrases, references to feces, and her love 
for the nurse. 

The delirium continued for nearly a month, during which she 
gave birth (simulated) to twins, two boys, instead of one child (a 
compensation for the dead child). 

Then she improved gradually, became oriented, helped to nurse 
other patients and seemed to be readjusting very well, although she 
still had hallucinations. Unfortunately her husband did not under- 
stand her and could not give her the affectionate consideration she 
required, because of his mother-attachment. He tried to be kind, 
but was stiff, proud, insistent, even haughty, and was unable to de- 
velop the slightest comprehension of his affective influence in the sit- 
uation. He was advised not to visit his wife, but his unreasonable 
persistence had to be yielded to occasionally although it was re- 
garded as an ominous risk because she so frequently asked her nurse 
to tell her the truth about whether or not she might get well. She 
was afraid she never could, which was regarded as an ominous indi- 
cation of the perniciousness of the regression, a reaction to her hus- 
band’s and his mother’s attitude. She was, however, playful and 
kind. The crisis came at an unguarded moment. An affective re- 
gression occurred in which condition she has remained fixed for 
nearly three years. 

Her husband would never share his responsibility for the episode 
that occurred. He used the defensive phrases that people usually 
use when they want to avoid responsibilities. He simply forgot most 
of the things he said while they were in the hospital parlor together. 
He did not notice anything unusual about her behavior. Whatever 
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disappointment the patient experienced, she returned to the ward 
and cried like a brokenhearted girl. She soon passed into an excite- 
ment, destroyed her clothing, rubbed saliva over her arms, put food 
into her mouth, spit it up and ate it again, became mute and mas- 
turbated excessively. Later the masturbation subsided and she as- 
sumed the fetal position under blankets which she placed on the floor 
(mother earth), and would not lie in bed. She preferred dark 
rooms and when anyone entered she turned over and over. On the 
ward she turned somersaults over the furniture, exposed herself, 
and crawled into dark corners. She has remained almost consist- 
ently mute since the episode in the parlor. 

She was fond of resting her back against the electric light switch 
and turning on the light. On one occasion she assumed the female 
sexual position on the floor and then assumed the male sexual posi- 
tion and imitated coitus. She usually left her slipper in the office 
when she started to leave and once, when asked to write out her 
troubles because she would not speak, she drew an eagle among the 
clouds. When she handed back the pencil she cleaned it off as if it 
had been soiled by her hands. 

At times she crawled about on all fours, barked and grunted like 
an animal. She would not eat in anyone’s presence and mixed her 
foods into a homogeneous mass, often on the floor, and only ate part 
of it. She also played with her excreta and rubbed urine into her 
hair. (Excretory interests were very active.) 

She grabbed her sister’s wrist watch and swallowed it. It was 
recovered later and then she tried to swallow her nurse’s watch. 
(Probably a pregnancy substitution, as the ticking watch may sym- 
bolize an animated object. One is inclined to feel that the affective 
craving to have the first child return was partly gratified by this as 
well as by fancies of its rebirth.) 

The patient was taken to her home and nursed for several months 
but failed to respond. 

Since her return to the hospital she will not wear clothing, but 
wraps her dresses around her body like a blanket and sits on the 
floor for hours with her head buried in her arms and her knees 
pulled up to her chest—a very common regression position in which 
such patients freely play with their pelvic orifices. Also a position 
which is very common to primitive peoples, children and apes. 

She now calls her nurse “mamma,” talks in a playful, childish 
voice, sings childish songs about school days, begs to be loved, petted 
and fed. 
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She complains sometimes of dying and says her baby was killed 
on a railroad track. 

Formerly she menstruated regularly every two weeks but since 
the psychosis the menstrual functions have been inactive. Her 
prognosis is hopeless, it seems, not because of her present affective 
disposition, but because of the insurmountable resistance in her 
husband and his mother to the affect exercising a natural freedom. 
Her religion and the law prevent a divorce which might permit the 
repressed affect an opportunity to adjust itself along more construc- 
tive lines. 


REMARKS 


Every functional psychosis or psychoneurosis is at least a biolog- 
ical maladaptation to the repressive influence of the individual’s in- 
timate associates. This influence is usually unknowingly and inno- 
cently exercised as an implication of the pursuit of selfish interests. 

The last case seems to have regressed to an incurable, fixed af- 
fective-autonomic attitude or posture which is probably unadjustable 
because of the difficulty, due to her muteness, of establishing an 
affective transference which would be conductive to returning to a 
normal mature attitude. The critical time for this work occurred 
during the period in which she assisted the nurses with their work 
and complained of hallucinations. 

The psychoanalytic treatment of repressed, perniciously regres- 
sive, dissociated personalities produces astonishingly reconstructive 
results when an altruistic transference can be maintained and the 
wish for insight is spontaneous, that is, comes from the patient. 
This requires upon the part of the physician, sincerity, insight, tech- 
nical skill, self control and the capacity to win confidence and control 
the transfer. 

In no cases are hygienic measures, vigorous, playful exercises 
and simple, interesting handicrafts so valuable as in the autoerotic, 
pernicious regressive who seeks every opportunity to get away from 
reality. It is most helpful to the psychoanalysis to have these con- 
structive measures in use as much as possible. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
CONSCIOUS, PRECONSCIOUS AND 
UNCONSCIOUS! 


By L. E. Emerson, Pu.D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL; EXAMINER IN PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY, PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


As is well known Freud has divided the mind into three parts— 
conscious, preconscious and unconscious. Consciousness he does 
not define. The preconscious is that part of the mind, not con- 
scious, which holds, or is, all mental material immediately available. 
The unconscious is that part of the mind which consists of mental 
material not immediately available, but which is get-atable, so to 
speak, theoretically, at least, through special technical means, such as 
hypnotism, analysis, interpretation, inference, intuition, etc. 

Obviously the unconscious is an immense domain, largely un- 
charted and unplumbed. To make a distinction, which will assist, 
perhaps, in surveying this boundless realm is the purpose of this 
paper. To do this requires that the subconscious be defined. The 
definition I wish to propose is that: the subconscious is that part 
of the unconscious which, once conscious, is capable of being trained, 
in other words, is educable. I am assuming, for the time being, 
that the unconscious itself, strictly speaking, is not capable of educa- 
tion, while the subconscious is. 

If this distinction be allowed, the major divisions of the mind 
would then be as follows: Conscious, Preconscious, Subconscious, 
and Unconscious. 

There are a number of reasons why such a distinction as that I 
speak of would be valuable. For instance, it has been maintained 
that the unconscious is capable of education. One doctor claims to 
have seen the results of education not only in the improvement 
shown by particular patients, but also premonitory signs of such 
improvement in their dreams. He has noticed this especially, as I 
understand, in the change from homosexuality to heterosexuality. I 
have maintained, on the contrary, that the unconscious, strictly 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, May 11, 1918. 
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speaking, could not possibly be educated, because, by very definition, 
we meant by the unconscious the natural fundamental instincts and 
I claimed that nobody thinks an instinct, as such, is capable of 
education. 

Perhaps, now, we are both right, and what we had in mind was 
two different parts of the unconscious, one of which I now suggest 
should be named the subconscious. 

Another thing that would make the distinction between subcon- 
scious and unconscious valuable is the fact that there are two schools 
of thought among psychologists, one of which uses “ subconscious,” 
the other “unconscious,” to say nothing of “co-conscious,’’ seem- 
ingly for the same thing. But in such a case as this the probability 
is, it seems to me, different things are seen which lead the observers, 
therefore, to use different words. 

I venture to suggest that one of the differences seen is the 
educability or non-educability of certain tracts of the mind. If we 
can get together on this point less energy will be wasted in combats 
due to mere misunderstandings. 

Still another reason for making some such distinction as I have 
suggested lies in other, different conceptions of the unconscious. 
From one point of view the unconscious may be regarded as the 
receptacle of all past experience. Obviously, in so far as the uncon- 
scious is past, it is incapable of education, for the past, by its very 
nature, as past, is unchangeable. 

From another point of view, however, the unconscious also con- 
tains the lessons learned from the past, and thus there certainly must 
be some domain, in the mind as a whole, capable of learning lessons, 
of being trained, of being educated, in a word, which becomes, to a 
large degree at least, unconscious, and therefore not immediately 
available, but which is not the same sort of unconsciousness as that 
part which we think of when we speak of the instincts, impulses 
or cravings. 

The unconscious in so far as the term refers to cravings, in- 
stincts, impulses, reflex or physico-chemical reactions, certainly 
seems uneducable, therefore we need another name for that part 
of the unconscious which is capable of training and education, or 
which holds the results of such endeavor. 

This latter part of the unconscious we must think of as having 
been at one time conscious, slipping into unconsciousness as time 
went on; the other unconscious actions we find difficult to think of 
as ever having been conscious, in any sense in which we now under- 
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stand consciousness, though we must indeed conceive of it as possess- 
ing at least the germs of consciousness, or the possibility of becom- 
ing conscious. It is to the first kind of unconsciousness that 1 have 
suggested applying the word subconscious. 

This distinction gives us a deeper insight into the nature of the 
unconscious. There is a difference between the unconscious in so 
far as it is merely the general past of any particular person, and 
in so far as it is a particular past of consciously directed training. 
This latter is obviously a social result and thus it happens that 
the more or less mature person is a result, to a large degree, of the 
social influences to which he has been subjected from birth, which 
make up his educaion and social training. 

On the other hand, the aspect of the unconscious which is purely 
instinctive, or reflex, in its fundamental nature, is here assumed to 
be beyond conscious, or social training, though whether this is a 
fact or not is open to grave question. To consider this aspect of 
the case, however, would lead us too far into the field of philosophy, 
so we must deny ourselves that pleasure. 

Now that part of the unconscious which is capable of educa- 
tion and training, and which I wish to call the subconscious, may 
be illustrated by the following case. 

A patient, a woman, had hallucinations of hearing a voice which 
she attributed to her mother, long dead. She thought her mother 
said “love me.” 

In the course of treatment the patient recovered from her delu- 
sion, if it was a delusion, and no longer believed it was her mother 
talking to her, but believed it was her own unconscious which con- 
tinued, ever and anon, to say “love me.” 

Later, after deeper insight had been gained into the possible 
significance of this involuntary, and quite uncontrollable voice, the 
voice said, “God bless you,” indicating a right-about face of that 
part of her unconscious which was responsible for the hallucination, 
and proving that, in part at least, the unconscious was capable of 
being completely changed about by education and training. 

What I mean here is that while previously what the voice said 
indicated a demanding attitude of mind, after analysis, and the 
consequent training and education the patient got through this 
process, her mental attitude changed completely, reversed itself, so 
to speak, so that then what the voice said indicated an attitude 
of giving, of bestowing, as shown by the objectivity, or out-going, 
external reference of the words “God bless you.” (I may say, 
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parenthetically, that following further psychotherapeutic treatment 
and training the voice itself disappeared and the patient completely 
recovered from her psychosis. ) 

Experience, of course, is the great educator, but instinct, alone, 
unaided by a higher consciousness of purpose is unable to decide, 
so to speak, as to which is better or worse for the individual, for 
there are two instincts, properly speaking, in every individual, one 
of which tends towards integration, development, and social organi- 
zation, the other of which tends towards disintegration, regression, 
death and final dissolution. 

Under ordinary conditions these two instincts are balanced, in 
unstable equilibrium, to be sure, with the first in command leading 
the individual to higher and ever higher social integration and 
organization; but under the conditions of warfare, we can some- 
times see the instinct towards dissolution released and the individual 
become disorganized until again adequate conscious effort to control 
comes to the rescue. 

I have in mind the story of a soldier, told me by a doctor recently 
returned from abroad. This soldier was lost in No Man’s Land, 
early in the morning, just before light. He was stumbling along, 
not knowing where he was going. He fell over a dead body, and the 
awful mess he got into resulted in his having persistent vomiting 
which was not cured until he wrote out and analyzed day by day, 
his dreams, which simply repeated the past experience, night by 
night. Here, then, it seems to me, we see that this man’s experi- 
ence became by repression subconscious, unconscious, too, by day, 
but partially conscious, in dreams, by night. Only after that part 
of his unconscious which could be educated, or perhaps, better said, 
which he could be educated to bear and handle consciously was he 
cured. 

In view of these facts, then, and of others of a similar nature; 
in view of the difference between an unconscious which merely con- 
tained, or merely was the past general experience, and an uncon- 
scious made up of consciously directed social training; and also in 
view of the fact that it has been found possible to perceive, even in 
dreams, more or less clearly, the progress of psychotherapeutic 
treatment, and possible to prophesy, with some probability, the future 
course of development of the disease, for good or ill; on account 
of all these reasons it has seemed to me that we were justified in 
singling out a part of the unconscious, that part capable of being 
educated and socially trained, to which it was proper to give the 
name subconscious. 
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There is a further reason which seems to me potent in favor of 
some such distinction as I have here suggested. If a part, at least, 
of the unconscious is capable of education, then we may meet, pos- 
sibly, the wide-spread disbelief in the possibility of psychotherapy 
being in any degree successful. A person incapable of controlling 
his unconscious instincts, as a result of any surface education or 
social training available, may yet be able to gain control as a result 
of the more intensive and thoroughgoing instruction and training of 
psychotherapy. The persistent objector to psychotherapy on the 
ground of its uselessness, due to the impossibility of reaching or in- 
fluencing the unconscious, will perhaps be persuaded that while that 
part of the unconscious which he has in mind is indeed incapable of 
being influenced, for good or ill, by education, yet there is another 
part of the unconscious, the subconscious, which really is open to 
influence, through training, provided this training be suitable and 
intensive enough. 

Such misunderstandings really hurt the cause of medicine and 
throw over to quacks and quasi-religious organizations cases that 
properly should be treated by psychotherapeutic methods. 

The distinction also helps us to understand why so many cases 
are resistant to treatment and fail to recover. There is a part of the 
unconscious, primordial and perhaps permanent, which is open to no 
change except death. 

It would be well, perhaps, in conclusion, to say just a few words 
more about the relation of the subconscious to consciousness. As 
has been noted, the subconscious is supposed to have been at one 
time conscious, and as we know to a greater extent than ever, 
through analysis, any painful experience whatever tends to be ex- 
cluded from consciousness both as an actuality and as a memory. 
This prevents the educational effect of such experiences from reach- 
ing their full value. 

Under ordinary circumstances such experiences are prevented 
from a return to consciousness, as memories, through repression. It 
is the overcoming of such repression, through a consciously appre- 
ciated endeavor, that constitutes the principal immediate object of 
psychotherapy. This consists in bringing back to ‘consciousness, 
what once was conscious, and studying it consciously, on the one 
hand, in its relation to that part of the unconscious which has 
always been unconscious, that is, the instincts, and on the other 
hand, studying it in its relations to a future, a conscious social ideal. 

Obviously this implies something of an instinctive, and some- 
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thing of a conscious, social, ethical ideal, without which both physi- 
cian and patient will drag each other down to immoralities, if not 
to actual destruction; but with which, both physician and patient, 
assisting each other, so to speak, can reach ideal standards of social 
relationships that are worth the wisdom and effort expended. 

Consciousness, in a word, must accept the results of the highest 
social success, and clinging to them, even desperately, if need be, 
reach out a hand to the submerged, subconscious, beings, a grade 
below the preconscious, and raise them to a higher estate, taking 
care the while not to slip into any degraded estate itself. 
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What begins as dissimulation becomes veritable hypocrisy when 
the child intentionally displays feelings which are the opposite of 
those he feels; but this rarely happens in the first period of life, 
thanks to the naiveté characteristic of those years. For that very 
reason, when it does appear it affects one the more painfully. To 
illustrate :—A little girl, four years old, was playing with a kitten 
in what seemed to be an affectionate manner; she stroked the animal 
and called it pet names. As soon as she thought herself unobserved, 
however, she pinched the little creature’s tail. Being called to ac- 
count for this, she declared,—“ I do not like kittens.” Again:—A 
five-year-old boy who pretended to treat his grandmother with ex- 
treme tenderness, stuck out his tongue at her the moment her back 
was turned. Here his desire for sweetmeats and his anger at the 
failure of the tenderness lavished upon her to produce the effect 
hoped for, gave rise both to his deceitful behavior and to the expres- 
sion of revenge. 

Although in later childhood dissimulation is often practiced with 
a truly painful cunningness, the very young child is apt to unmask 
his fault immediately after its commission. One influence that is 
liable to induce a hypocritical tendency in childhood is the habit in 
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which adults often indulge, of urging children to make demonstra- 
tions of affection for which they feel no real impulse,—a veritable 
shove towards egoism. Thus a three-year-old little girl, who, in the 
presence of a company of ladies, was requested to give a bouquet to 
the one whom she liked best, said, after a little hesitation,—“ I shall 
give it to my Papa.” This was a happier choice than a child’s un- 
tutored instinct can be counted on to make. When the time arrives 
that the artificial conventions of our social life begin to do their 
work, the child is in face of two dangers: he may become one of the 
“enfantes terribles” who are continually bringing adults into pain- 
ful embarrassment through a passion for truth-telling, or one of 
those sorts of children who cultivate the art of dissimulation for the 
sake of external advantages. 

Dissimulation, in itself, includes so much intentional weighing 
of pros and cons, that where it appears we can scarcely err in assum- 
ing a tendency to falsehood. To make the inverse inference would 
be to commit a serious error. In the case of the young child, how- 
ever, what the layman calls a lie often has nothing to do with pur- 
poseful departure from the truth, but arises from imperfect com- 
prehension, from imperfect memory, or from the activity of an all 
too luxuriant imagination. Studies in the field of child-psychology 
have shown us that, as a rule, real lying does not occur with children 
under four years of age. 

We know now-a-days that it is not an affair of lying when a little 
child makes statements that he knows to be untrue, his whole body 
convulsed the while with mischief, at the thought that he has suc- 
ceeded in fooling the grown-ups. In my opinion, the instances, so 
very frequent, where the child pretends to have an urgent “ bodily 
need,” or pretends that he is “not well”—through which deception 
he gets just so much more attention and more signs of love from 
those about him—are by no means cases of intentional “lying,” nor 
due to the feeling of “being obviously good for nothing,” which 
Marcinowski’® declares to have been the motive in the case of a 
three-year-old hysteric. This patient was a little girl who had been 
in bed for some time encased in a heavy plaster-of-Paris cast, on ac- 
count of a serious, double dislocation of the hips, and who “ from 
sheer ennui and from obvious good-for-nothingness” used to de- 
mand, at the most inconvenient times, to be held over the bed-pan— 
a form of service by no means easy. In the words of the author,— 


18 Marcinowski, Zur Frage der Liige bei Kindern unter vier Jahren, Zeit- 
schrift f. pad. Psych., VIII, pp. 201-205, 1905. 
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“ The clever little monkey made use of all possible devices in order 
to escape from the need of maintaining uncomfortable bodily posi- 
tions, or in order to tyrannize over her environment. This latter 
comment gives the sick child’s true motive for her conduct, namely, 
her insatiable demand for affection, for manifestations of tender 
love. Also, so it seems to me, it was feeling rather than reason that 
caused Stern’s little daughter, Eva, to bring her unjust accusations 
against her brother. Stern writes :°—“ Our Eva put upon Ginter 
the blame for every fault, for everything left undone. This she did, 
even at one year and eleven months, from purely associative reasons 
(as Stern thinks), because she had often heard Giinter called the 
originator of little pieces of mischief. But, in fact, if Freud’s views 
with regard to the relation between brothers and sisters are well 
founded, an unconscious feeling of hostility toward her brother, on 
the part of this little girl, must have been a partial cause for the 
bringing of these accusations. 

The attempt has been made to classify “ child-lies” in separate 
groups, according to their psychological roots; but the number of 
these groups appears to me to be too large. I believe that one could 
separate such lies into those which have reference to the child him- 
self and those which relate to other people (Subjekt- und Objekt- 
lugen). The “subject lie” (Ich-lige) springs, in part, from the 
impulses tending toward the intensification of personal self-con- 
sciousness, in part from the sex-instinct. Under this head can be 
placed those lies which are designated by Stanley Hall as “ egoistic 
lies.” I include here the false accusations brought against oneself 
in respect to some moral offence, really committed by another per- 
son; for in this way the ego is forced into the foreground of atten- 
tion, even when the original accusation was a trifling matter. 

Among the lies occurring at an age before the school-period, 
those proceeding from ambition (Grossmannssucht) and those aris- 
ing from social necessity (Notliigen) occupy the first place, and as a 
rule the former are the product of unrestrained self-love (Eigen- 
liebe) and of a passionate affection felt toward the parents. The 
craving to get ahead of other people, to excel them in strength, 
beauty, wealth, aristocratic lineage, etc., is at bottom nothing else 
thar self-assertion (sexual aggression, ein Sichhervortun auf sexuel- 
lem Gebiete), conceived of as within the limits that are permitted by 
the conditions of life during the period in question. Since, as we 


19C. u. W. Stern, Erinnerung, Aussage und Liige in der ersten Kindheit, 
p. 115. 
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have seen, the processes of taking in nourishment and of digestion, 
as well as the exercise of the muscles, are all of importance to the 
child as sources of pleasurable feelings, it is with reference to 
hitherto unheard of accomplishments on these lines that he loves 
most to boast. While his fondness for lording it over the rest of 
the family, in one way or another, and for ordering the household 
affairs in his own interest have their origin in his erotic relationship 
to his parents. But since every child looks at his own home through 
the rose-colored glasses of love (der Erotik), similar attempts at 
boasting, etc., on the part of other people, are especially abhorrent to 
him. It is also true that children usually make but little of the 
“white lies” of their playmates, as long as they themselves are not 
drawn into trouble thereby ; for it seems a matter of course to them 
to avoid a threatening punishment in the easiest manner possible. 
And certainly the conventional lie, considering that its psychological 
root is fear, is the most natural of all; indeed, as a rule, a form of 
training, faulty from excessive severity, is far more responsible for 
the appearance of the “ Notluge” than is the inherent mental nature 
of the child himself. 

Deliberate and thought-out lying is very rare in early childhood, 
and if it occurs at all it is an outcome of envy and the expression of 
a desire for revenge—that is to say, it springs from egoistic motives. 
A child’s feelings are deeply hurt when another child is preferred 
before him, or when he imagines that to be the case; and when this 
happens he is tempted to force his more fortunate rival out of the 
coveted position of “ favorite,” first of all by tattling about him and 
finally by making untrue statements. Here the strong tendency of 
the childish mind to indulge in imitation should be taken into ac- 
count. Again, the cross-questioning of a child by adults, with ref- 
erence to a matter that he knows about, as for example in the at- 
tempt to discover the perpetrators of some slight offence, is one of 
the most fruitful causes of untruthfulness. The sense that he is oc- 
cupying a position of great importance, during such an inquiry, 
stimulates unduly the imagination of the young witness, and this 
tendency accounts for many of the fantastic stories which children 
often tell to the discredit of domestic servants. From the tone of 
the parental questioning the childish mind soon comes to see that the 
weal or woe of all those concerned in the offence at stake depends 
upon the answer made, and the wish to free himself from the sus- 
picion of concurrent guilt clouds his memory as to the true state of 
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affairs, and falsifies his testimony—although, emotionally excited as 
he is, the child is scarcely conscious of this fact. 

Not lying, alone, but—as I have already intimated in an earlier 
chapter—most of the other faults of childhood have one root, at 
least, in erotic feelings and sexual experiences. Indeed, it is not 
going too far to search for the basis of everything that goes wrong 
with a child (die Basis alles “ Bosen” am Kinde) in his own sexual 
life, or that of the persons with whom he has to do. It is a note- 
worthy fact that envy, hatefulness, timidity, and morbid shyness 
grow over-luxuriantly where love and tenderness are lacking in the 
child’s environment; while, on the other hand, an excess of affec- 
tionateness with its tendency to cause enfeeblement of the moral 
fibre often plants the seeds of self-conceit and unsociability with 
reference to other children, and of disobedience, with outbreaks of 
rage, with reference to adults. To deal successfully with the bad 
habits of children requires a long, sympathetic study of the child- 
mind; a looking backward into the period of one’s own youth, re- 
membering its happy and unhappy hours; and, above all, the honest 
determination not to overlook the important motives that spring 
from the realm of the subconscious and unconscious. The teacher 
in whom this knowledge has matured, will realize, as the essential 
condition for reaching the desired goal, that there should be less 
effort made to train the child in accordance with specific systems, 
and more attention paid to the securing of opportunity for free, 
spontaneous development.”° This is the demand of the best modern 
pedagogy—the object being to create a free and happy race of men, 
a race which shall tear down the rotten barriers of an educational 
era that has outlived its prime. 


VIII. Art IN THE LIFE OF THE CHILD (Die Kunst 1M LEBEN DES 
KINDEs) 


In the earliest period of childhood, the signs of interest in matters 
artistic are conspicuously absent. In the next later period this in- 
terest seems to be of a passive character, while in a third period, 
which is the direct outgrowth of the second and partakes of its char- 
acteristics, the artistic interests take on an active form. From ear- 
liest youth onward,—that is, from the moment when the child reacts 
at all to works of art and to productions of artistic skill (Kunst- 


20“ Weniger zu erziehen und die Kinderseele frei sich entfalten zu 
lassen.”—( Author.) 
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fertigkeit), definite lines of preference in the matter of taste make 
themselves noticeable ; and these preferences are either retained as 
such in later periods, or shift ‘over to their opposites in consequence 
of special tendencies of psychologic nature. 

One tendency which is common to all children in the first years 
of life, at the age when they first begin to notice works of art or to 
observe nature, is to devote themselves to picking out details; 
whereas, on the contrary, an harmonious whole remains entirely un- 
appreciated. The most magnificent landscape, as such, means noth- 
ing to the child; a brightly colored stone, a leaf dipped in the fiery 
tints of autumn, the first flower of spring, etc., each of these things 
fills the child’s heart with delight. For the former are welcome as 
playthings, and the latter readily serve, in the form of gifts, as 
tokens of affection for the father or the mother. The most ravish- 
ing prospect has a charm for the child only when it permits a view 
of the house in which his parents live, or of the church-tower in his 
native place, etc.—in short, when it reminds him of something seen 
before. The child reacts to painting and to sculpture (Bildhauer- 
kunst) in similar fashion. He selects a definite impression which 
makes him think of something he has experienced, an impression 
which awakens in him associations which lie far removed from the 
artistic interest of the artist. The child’s strongly developed sense 
of personality (Personlichkeitsgefithl) rejoices in the representation 
of the human form as an image of himself. He takes pleasure in 
the picture-flower, in the picture-animal, because of their familiarity 
for him. For a long time it remains impossible for the child to dis- 
tinguish rationally between reality and an artistic representation 
thereof. This fact is clearly shown in his recognition of persons 
in photographs. In such an act the strange fact comes to light that 
people of his environment are recognized more quickly and more 
easily in pictures, than he himself is. E. and G. Scupin,’ on this 
point, as regards their son when in his thirty-sixth month, report 
as follows :—“ The photographs of the boy arrived. The little pic- 
ture with the two dogs aroused in him a strong feeling of pleas- 
urable excitement. Bube recognized these two dogs immediately 
and gave their names at once correctly. The likeness of himself, 
however, although remarkably good, was described at first as of ‘a 
little girl,’ next of ‘a boy,’ then ‘little Lotte,’ and not until a quarter 
of an hour later did there come to him in a flash of illumination the 


1 Scupin, 1. c., I, p. 205; II, p. 160. 
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conviction that the picture really represented ‘ Bubi.’” On another 
occasion, in his sixth year, when his photograph, made a few days 
before, was shown him, little Scupin exclaimed,—‘‘ Oh, a boy!— 
building something!” and then asked hesitatingly—“ Am—I—that 
boy?” Yet even long before that period he had been able to recog- 
nize pictures of his father and of his mother without any difficulty. 
My nephew, too, who was photographed in his sixth year, gazed at 
the print (Aufnahme), obviously uncertain who it represented, and 
finally said, as if puzzled,—‘ Do I look like that?” The importance 
which the reflected image in the mirror has for the development of 
the power to distinguish between the real and the unreal is well 
recognized in every nursery. One measures the mental growth (das 
wachsende Verstandnis) of the child by his behavior in regard to 
these mirror pictures. But it is a common mistake to ascribe to in- 
tellect a judgment which should in fact be credited to feeling. Thus, 
the pleasure aroused by the recognition of himself—a pleasure of a 
narcissistic sort—leads the child, first to compare himself, over and 
over, with the mirror-picture, and finally to comprehend (begreifen) 
the unreality (Irrealitat) of the latter as contrasted with the former. 
Only when the child has acquired this piece of knowledge, reached 
through these studies of his mirror-self, does he come—and that 
gradually—to recognize the photographic representations of his 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters. And that takes place 
without his extending the newly acquired power of recognition to 
the point of including his own photograph. A three-year-old little 
girl who had grown up among four other children, refused to recog- 
nize herself and her youngest brother, as they appeared in a family 
photograph,, where the latter child, then an infant, was represented 
as on the mother’s lap. The small daughter persisted in calling the 
baby, “ Margie, when she was little,’—that is, by her own name, 
which was Margaret. To this it should be remarked that when the 
photograph was taken the little girl was very angry because she was 
not allowed to have the place on her mother’s lap. Such instances 
show very clearly how a feeling, if very strong, renders more dif- 
ficult an act of recognition and warps the perception of an artistic 
production. 

Naturally, in the very earliest period of childhood, an esthetic 
valuation is out of the question. In general, the child prefers pic- 
tures bright with many colors to pictures made in one tone, although 
in many instances simple silhouettes are liked better than either. 
Amongst other reasons for this preference—not to speak of those 
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of playfulness—the memory of the early impressions made by 
shadows on the wall or floor deserve mention as of probable signif- 
icance. At certain periods of life the chasing of shadows is a de- 
lightful form of play. And so, too, the following of the moving 
bright spots made by the sunlight on avenues and in the woods, is 
a pure source of pleasure ; indeed, all contrasting effects of that sort 
influence the child’s mind very strongly. In similar fashion, the 
brighter colors—particularly yellow—have the place of preference, 
while dark ones, like black and brown, are often rejected with signs 
of fear or of disgust. Many children show a lively aversion toward 
red, as being the color of blood, which is connected in their thoughts 
with the idea of pain; and this association is of infantile origin. 
Frequently a sudden change takes place in this matter of color- 
preference. For instance, all at once, the color yellow, hitherto pre- 
ferred, may be turned away from as obnoxious. It may, indeed, 
share the unfavorable estimation of the browns, and be, as it were, 
identified with them, even with those that are not in the least like 
yellow in shade. The fact that the word “ disgusting” is applied to 
many different kinds of colors makes one suspect that they are 
thought of as having characters in common, and occasional expres- 
sions let fall by children betray to us what these common qualities 
are thought of as being. Thus, a little girl, three years old, re- 
ferred to the brown wall-paper of a certain room as “the Ah—ah! 
brown walls”; and she likewise refused to taste of unfermented 
grape-juice (Most), saying—‘ Pfui! I won’t drink that; that is 
Wiwi (urine).” (Compare these sentiments with my nephew’s 
analogous remark in regard to roast hare in brown gravy—see 
PsYCHOANALYTIC Review, April, 1918, page 204.) Perez empha- 
sizes the fact that white, as the brightest color of all, enjoys the 
special favor of children. Perhaps it should be added, however, 
that for many of them this is so, not on account of brightness alone, 
but because it recalls (unconsciously) the color of the pillows on 
which every child passes many pleasant and comfortable hours. 
When the child’s power of perception (ability to perceive) has 
become developed to such an extent that picture-books afford him 
lasting pleasure, then noticeable differences in the direction of his 
fancy often appear with respect to the contents of the picture (rep- 
resentation). It usually happens that pictures of groups of persons 
and of animals are preferred to the representation of objects with- 
out life (“still-life studies”), just as some children are pronounced 
lovers of animals as well as of all that relates to domestic life. One 
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child likes crowds of people, the larger the better; another prefers 
the indications of strongly marked individualities, individuals with 
strongly marked personal traits. Most children show a distinct pref- 
erence for symmetrical arrangements. E. and G. Scupin mention, in 
particular, their son’s preference for the arrangement of objects in 
pairs. I have observed the same liking in many other children, and 
I remember it also from my own youth. This love of symmetry 
might well have roots that reach down even into the very period of 
infancy, the time when Nature’s pairing tendency first forced itself 
pleasurably upon the child’s attention in connection with the two 
breasts. It is true that in order to establish this claim (opinion) it 
would have to be demonstrated that delight in symmetry (the sense 
of symmetry) shows itself more clearly in breast-fed children than 
in those artificially nourished ; the symmetrical arrangement of cer- 
tain other parts of the body would then but strengthen the liking 
founded in the first period of life. To think of this special fondness 
for symmetry as a form of pedantry (Pedanterie) (a kind of affec- 
tation), having its origin in repressed anal erotism, I do not regard 
as sound, because pleasure in symmetry makes its appearance at a 
time (in the history of the individual) when anal erotism has not as 
yet experienced repression. Children who have this love of sym- 
metry frequently show a talent for reckoning; and for them also 
the arranging of dots, little stars, etc., to form a regular pattern, is 
a kind of occupation from which they derive much pleasure. Such 
children like to match together figures made from bits of highly 
colored cardboard, as in picture puzzles. They enjoy making one 
pattern several times, laying out the pieces in squares, and take 
pleasure in “the dumb rhythm” which underlies the repetitions in 
form and color. 

The creative fantasy of most children is so active that they can- 
not rest satisfied with the limited number of things which are given 
them to play with, in the form of artificial toys. As soon as his little 
fingers are nimble and skilful enough to follow the flight of his 
thoughts, the child forms, cuts out, and builds toys for himself, by 
way of copying and inventing. If sex and natural endowment in- 
duce a varying choice, now of one field, now another, upon which 
the child’s skill shall seek employment, it is true that there are cer- 
certain kinds of creative activity which all children unite in pre- 
ferring to any other. These preferred forms are those which in- 
volve the moulding of something out of one or another sort of plastic 
material,—a piece of dough, a lump of clay, etc. For in using these 
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substances in that way the child is able not only to meet the most 
bizarre demands of his imagination, but also to act out his copro- 
philic instincts in very harmless fashion. Thus a boy of three util- 
ized his play with modeling-wax solely for the forming of “ Haufi,” 
i. e., of soft masses which he thought of, according to their size, as 
characteristic of the persons of his environment, or of certain an- 
imals. And what is the significance of the custom with which the 
play with moulding-wax, clay, dough, etc., usually ends; what, 
namely, does the pelting of comrades and brothers and sisters with 
it signify? What else than wishes, the anal-erotic character of 
which speaks out clearly in unrestrained laughter, even when there 
are no accompanying words? 

Children begin, very early, to utilize their lively interest in the 
functions and organs of the human body in the service of their 
youthful “creations,” as in drawing and in modeling. And if, by 
this time, the trunk no longer counts as the most important portion 
of the body, but has yielded its position of prime interest to the 
head, nevertheless in the drawings made by children a disproportion- 
ately large space is invariably assigned to the former. In the esti- 
mation of the child, the front view of an object remains for a long 
time the one that alone seems worthy of representation, while the 
back view is systematically neglected, and on this account the stom- 
ach and the abdomen are usually drawn very large in proportion to 
the limbs. This error in assigning their due to the different seg- 
ments of the body is based on the difference in rating, as regards 
importance (adopted by children), for these various parts. That 
this is true is shown by the curious questions asked by children, as 
illustrated by one put by my nephew when in his fifth year ;—“ How 
must I draw the man, so that one can see his Popo?” Or by the 
request of a six-year-old little girl, who said, “ Mamma, draw me 
the woman from behind and from in front at the same time!” 
When instructed that this was impossible, she herself added to the 
drawing, in the place where the abdomen was, two curved lines, say- 
ing, as she did so, “ There! that is the Popo; now the woman is un- 
dressed.” A small boy who used to be present, day after day, while 
his little sister was being nursed, was bent on having his mother’s 
breasts (“ Bubu”) appear in her picture. In the “ Analysis of the 
Phobia of a five-year-old Boy,”? Freud reports that the child, upon 
drawing a giraffe, was not satisfied until he had completed the draw- 


2 Jahrbuch f. psychoanalyt. psychopathol. Forschung., I Band. 
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ing of the male animal by putting in the sexual organ in the form of 
a long mark. When children make drawings of houses, the toilet 
closet is seldom lacking; usually it is indicated (symbolized) only 
by a circle. Indignant readers will remonstrate at this remark, and 
say,—“ Harmless motives, too, thank God, are chosen for drawing 
and for modeling—as a scrutiny of the numerous collections of the 
first attempts at drawing made by children would clearly dem- 
onstrate.” But, in the first place, what I said above about one of 
the chief sources of error to be considered in studying the psychol- 
ogy of childhood is of general application and holds true here; 
namely, too little attention is paid to the very first attempts at ex- 
pression on the child’s part. And, in the next place, one forgets that 
in their drawings as well as in their dreams, children use uncon- 
sciously the language of the symbol. “Very proper” drawings have 
come even from the hand of my nephew—who has won for himself, 
I fear, a bad reputation through the pages of this book: trains of 
cars without a “closet,” but with an enormous smoke-funnel and 
a great quantity of smoke streaming from it; street-lamps with lamp- 
lighter and ladder, as they are seen in picture-books; beetles and 
butterflies without sex characters. Also, he moulds “ Bonzen” out 
of dough, and gives them bead-eyes, without consciously thinking 
of anything “ objectionable.” But then he often lets the “ Bonzen” 
hang his tongue out too far, or puts under his arm a cane much too 
long and too thick for his size; and these are symbols well known 
to us from dream-analysis. The little Scupin, also, for whom, in 
his sixth year, the sexual problem was the source of much puzzling 
and perplexity, united the functions which seemed to him the most 
important—nutrition and reproduction—in the picture of a hen 
drawn with eggs coming from all three openings into the region of 
the abdomen. It would be well worth while to examine carefully— 
in the light of psychosexual investigation—the various publications 
which describe* the development of the art of drawing, in children. 
Such a scrutiny would not make the child seem “ worse” to us, but 
would help us to a better understanding of his mental processes. 

A striking tendency which the child exhibits is to entertain a 
sense of personal fellowship with paper or cardboard figures of men 
and of animals, or with images of them made from some plastic 
material. Woe to the sacrilegious parent, who, in helping to give 
last touches to such a work of art, chances to shorten an arm or a 


3 Corrado Ricci, L’arte dei Bambini; Perez, L’art et la Poésie chez 
l’Enfant; Levistein, Kinderzeichnungen bis zum vierzehnten Lebensjahre, u. a. 
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leg of the beautiful figure. Such mutilations, done by a hand other 
than his own, excite the child intensely, and for the reason that in 
the failure to take his creative efforts with sufficient seriousness, he 
feels himself slighted. As compared with this motive, his vaunted 
sympathy seems to count as nothing, for at once he tears off the 
arms and legs of the poor little image, and throws it, crumpled or 
crushed, into a corner. 

In the estimation of the child, the fairy world and the world of 
reality mingle, as it were; together, they make a brightly glowing 
fabric in which certain strands are so strong in color that they give 
a special tone, a certain character, to the whole. The strands of 
which I speak represent the child’s most intensive interests, those 
which are to form, later, the guiding motives for the deeply poetic 
tendencies of his mind. The imaginary conversations that are car- 
ried on with animals and with toys and with that friend of all chil- 
dren, the moon, form the introductory stage of this poetic activity. 
The note of tenderness which is so characteristic of these conversa- 
tional monologues shows that they spring from the fountains of emo- 
tional longing, and, indeed, they furnish clear proof of the child’s 
hunger for love. At the end of his second year, my nephew ad- 
dressed the moon every evening in such terms as these: “ Dear moon, 
come down to me! I love you so much. Why do you not come? 
Is it too far? I must go to sleep now. Good bye, dear moon!” 
Such a private talk with the moon has nothing in common with any 
interest in its phases, for the imaginary conversation does not spring 
from the intellectual life, but from the emotional, and represents 
an elemental outpouring (ein erstes “ Singen und Sagen”’) from the 
child’s soul. 

It is self-evident that the first stories invented by the small child 
must conform to the home environment. Stern’s little son,> when 
in his third year, and on the occasion of his happening to be present 
when his little sister Eva was being nursed, gave expression to the 
following creation of his fancy, to the great delight of his parents: 
“Muttsen looked at Eva and Eva looked at Muttsen—and Eva did 
not cry out, Eva slept gently—Eva ate a little sausage—a piece of 
ham sandwich, for her supper—Eva ate it all up; and then she went 
to sleep—not on the sofa, for Eva sleeps in her carriage ;—and Eva 
looked up at the sky (at that he gazed at the ceiling) and did some- 
thing (she can do that, Eva can—he affirmed, in answer to our 


4 Preyer, I. c., p. 99. 
5 C. u. W. Stern, Kindersprache, p. 108. 
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glances of surprise)—and Eva called to father— Father!’ ‘ Mother 
Hilde!’ ‘Ginter!’ ‘Hester (Schwester)!’ ‘Mieze!’—and, of 
course, Eva had—yes, yes! (We:—‘ What then did she do?’) 
Giinter :—Nothing. No more story!” What else could little Eva 
have done, after all those exertions, but wet her bed? But the little 
rogue exercised instinctively the right claimed by all great poets, to 
let their poems “die away” without making the outcome of the 
events therein depicted known to the reader. Perhaps he did this 
because he went on, in secret, spinning out the thought that the little 
wrong-doer deserved punishment; or because, in telling the story, 
he identified himself with his little sister (he, too, could “do” 
things); and then the unpleasant notion of punishment did not 
seem a fitting ending to his little tale. 

Naturally, their own personal powers and feelings play an im- 
portant role in the stories invented by children. Their auto-erotism, 
clothing itself in the dress of fairy-tales, inspires them to miraculous 
feats of strength and courage, done in fancy, and they love to im- 
agine situations in which they can plume themselves on possessing 
the virtues which they most lack in real life. The stories made up 
by boys indicate, as a rule, an irrepressible craving for traveling 
and adventure. The cravings which find expression in these stories 
of adventure arise in part though not solely from the longing for 
the information that seems so far removed and hard to gain (1. e., 
the longing to discover sexual secrets) ; but they have also another 
root, and are to be conceived of as a kind of word-sadism directed 
toward the parents. The unruly son hears all too often the threat, 
—“If you are not a good boy, we shail strap your knapsack on your 
back and send you away.” But the child’s heart, which is tender in 
spite of all his love of wildness, feels expressions of this sort as 
indications of a lack of affection, and thence, as a reaction, the de- 
sire to wander forth comes into play. Naturally, these trains of 
thought and these feelings remain hidden from the consciousness 
of the very small child, but they mature with his growth, in the 
form of a love for strange stories of adventure and highly colored 
travelers’ tales. My nephew, toward the end of his sixth year, in- 
vented a story about “ Daumsbau, the Holeborer” (Lochbohrer), 
and told how, “with a hatchet made of ice (!), he bored deeper 
and deeper into the earth until he came to the centre, where every- 
thing is dark and warm, and then he went farther until he reached 
the opposite side (Gegenseite der Erde) and came out again at the 
uorth pole ; and to do that Daumsbau needed only two or three days, 
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because he had the hard hatchet of ice with which he could hack the 
earth very easily.” In such creations of the fancy, psycho-analysts 
recognize “ Mutterleibsphantasien,” dim memories of the prenatal 
state. In view of the strong and instinctive anal-erotic interests 
(Veranlagung) of the boy, it is to be supposed that fancies of that 
sort underlay the conception of Daumsbau’s coming out again on 
the opposite side (Kehrseite) of the earth, at the north pole. Ideas 
concerning the sexual-act (which he had observed with great atten- 
tion in the case of animals) may have given rise to the concluding 
thoughts of the story. 

The pleasurable influence of rhythm,—as shown even in the first 
months of life in the fondness of the infant for being rocked reg- 
ularly, to ana fro, and for the crooning sound of cradle-songs,— 
leaves memory-traces which may enhance, or become the basis for, 
a real liking for music, provided other experiences do not come in 
to prevent this outcome. Observation teaches us that most children 
teact with pleasure, in their early years, to music and to rhyme, 
responding, indeed, with greater delight the more simple the melody 
of the song is,—that is, the more definitely the emphasis is thrown 
on the element of rhythm. Here a part of the history of human 
development is recapitulated on a small scale. The savage is satis- 
fied with a very few tones, which he repeats again and again, until 
he becomes physically exhausted or is thrown into a state of mor- 
bid exaltation. And it is equally characteristic of children that they 
never cease wishing to hear, and to try over, their favorite tunes, 
as was made clear in our discussion of “echolalia.” Thus, my 
nephew, at from four to five years of age, whatever he was doing, 
used to sing, during long periods of time, and without ceasing, 
monotonous “ Tili—tili—tii, tii, tii,” which reduced to desperation 
those who had to listen. I have already called attention to the sig- 
nificance of mucous membrane-erotism and muscle-erotism for echo- 
lalia and rhythm, and it is my belief that it is a similar form of 
erotic excitation that underlies the rhyme-making tendency in which 
the youngest children find such pleasure. The child enjoys and, as 
it were, falls in love with, the sound of his own voice, and, without 
realizing it, he revels in the same kind of exalted feeling that char- 
acterizes the creative frenzies of the poet. As a rule, pleasure in 
rhyme shows itself quite early. Thus, little Scupin,® even by the 
end of his fourth year, used to compose new verses as soon as the 


6 Scupin, 1. c., II, p. 85. 
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supply in the store-house of his memory was exhausted. They com- 
prised all sorts of senseless word-formations; yet an unmistakable 
effort was to be noticed to make the end-syllables approximately of 
the same sound, as in this instance: “esse, ktisse, rege = diene, 
miisse, nege = holla, tschingda, dimda=eier, kiisse, eimda ”—and 
more nonsense of like sort. If the adult was able actually to ex- 
change his own way of thinking for the child’s, he would perchance 
find such chains of syllables to contain an element of good sense. 
An evident pride, on the part of this child, in his spontaneously in- 
vented rhymes, showed itself frequently during his sixth year; and 
in his seventh year he took pleasure in searching for real words that 
rhymed, and putting them together. Moreover, whenever actual 
words were lacking for a satisfactory combination in order to pro- 
duce similar sound-effects he would invent new word-formations 
without sense. This boy contented himself with using a succession 
of rhyming words, but Shinn’s’ niece utilized, in the service of 
her creative fancy, many little songs or poems which she had learned 
by heart. In doing this the liking for an erotic accentuation stood 
out clearly. When three years of age she used to sing about the 
books of her dearly beloved aunt, and of her uncle who had won 
her special affection: 


“ Everywhere the little books, the red books, the black books, 
La—la—la—la—la—ta!” 


saying further: 


“The song of the black books—black all through— 
black inside, black outside.” 


Another production ran as follows: 


“Ontle (uncle) Jose (Joseph) everywhere— 
Ontle Jose, and Tanty (auntie), and Ruth Fenno Shinn (herself)— 
The black names, the white names, 
The red names, his name, 
Everywhere are names.” 


Auto-erotism and also love felt for the persons whose love for him 
seems strongest; make a poet of the child. My nephew, when near 
the end of his sixth year, liked to give expression in verse to the 
joys and the sorrows of his heart. Thus, while in the midst of his 
play with a toy-town, which had a market-place, and booths where 


7 Shinn, 1. c., p. 189. 
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milk, wine, etc., were sold, he sang the following verses, which do 
not appear in any of his books: 
“ Mamma will give me neither wine nor beer, 

And so I drink but water pure and clear; 

From milk I often turn away, 

I hate to drink it every day; 

But yet to take it I must try, 

If chocolate I wish to buy.” 


Shortly after his sixth birthday, and for the first time in his life, he 
felt melancholy and had a touch of pessimism (Weltschmerz) ; and 
so, while sliding, for pleasure, down the iron rail of a fence, he 
composed the following lines: 


“T wanted to kill myself, three days ago, 
Because the old world disgusted me so.” 


Unfortunately, his mother did not find out why he had such thoughts, 
or what his reason was for wishing to leave the world. 

As a matter of course, different forms of play often incite to at- 
tempts at poetry. The following little song came from a four-year- 
old little girl who kept repeating it persistently for weeks: 


“Long enough I’ve carried you, 
Dolly, pretty dolly; 
Put you in the carriage new, 
Dolly, pretty dolly. 
Go to sleep now, dolly, do! 
Dolly, pretty dolly.” 


My nephew accompanies his plays with his train of cars by poetic 
effusions suitable to the occasion; they are spontaneous outbursts 
of longing of a child who feels himself still small but longs to be big: 


“When I’m big, Since I’m small, 
When I’m big, Since I’m small, 
I'll be an engineer. Comes to me this ‘ malheur.’” 


(The railroad bridge had fallen down.) 
And upon playing “ market”: 


“Kauft’s Eier, kauft’s Eier, 
Damen und Wei(b)er! 8 


Even when children quarrel they are apt to give vent to their feel- 
ings in rhymes, and these sometimes remind one vividly of the de- 
fiant songs (“Trutzliedeln”) of the young peasants. Thus, two 


8 Here the original text shows the boy’s play on words.—(Trans.) 
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boys, about six years of age, whose fisticuffing was interrupted by 
their mother, and who were kept apart, in a room and on the veranda 
respectively, continued their quarrel in words, after this fashion: 


“Du Esel, bléder Esel.”—‘“ Du Besel, struppiger Besel.” 
“Du bist ein dummer Aff.”—“ Dafiir bist du ein Laff.” 


Folksongs and childen’s rhymes are alike in having a personal qual- 
ity to them; everything is “ feeling tone” (Geftihlston), based upon 
the accumulation of actual experiences and concepts (auf dem kon- 
kreten Vorstellungskreis) of the individual composers. It has al- 
ready been pointed out what a strong impulse children have to use 
symbols in their diction; and this tendency is as noticeable in the 
rhyming of all children as it was shown to be in the monologues of 
those who, even at the age of three or four, give to the persons 
around them names taken, at the dictation of their own feelings, 
from the inanimate objects by which they had been attracted or re- 
pelled. 


IX. Dreams (Die TrRAUME) 


In Bogumil Goltz’ “Buch der Kindheit” a passage is to be 
found? which bears witness to the author’s profound understanding 
of the child-mind (fiir die infantile Seele), and of the relation which 
the mental experiences of children bear to those of the adult. Goltz 
says :—“ Children’s dreams are noteworthy, not only because they 
weave together the charming and the monstrous after a fashion that 
testifies to the child’s fondness (fancy) for arid deserts, edifices 
of fabulous construction, dim mysterious seas, primordial-seeming 
waters, Egyptian-like decorations, and chaotic landscapes, but also 
because the dreams indicate the modes in which the awakening in- 
telligence is beginning to take note of the manners and customs of 
the social world. Children’s dreams would furnish very interesting 
material for the study of dream-symbolism in general, were it not 
that the child-philosophers forget with extraordinary rapidity, the 
creations of their dream-fancy, whether of night or day.” The 
child’s dream (Kindertraum) expresses without disguise, and with 
appealing frankness, the wishes and longings which the day has left 
without fulfilment, and throws but the barest of cloaks over the 
imagined experiences that reflect the sexual erotic tendencies which 
play so large a part in children’s lives. The degree of complication 
introduced into the dream of this period accurately corresponds to 


1 Goltz, Buch der Kindheit, pp. 263-264. 
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the amount and effect of the training which the child has received, 
with reference to the socially permissible and the socially forbidden. 
Even thus early the hidden forces at work within the mind begin 
their task of distorting the dream-desires, as they first frame them- 
selves, so that the dream as it finally comes clearly to the dreamer’s 
cognizance, may be in such a guise as to be acceptable to the rigid 
censorship of his own (half sleeping) consciousness, and still more 
to be able to withstand the criticism of his parents, to whom the 
child trustingly discloses the dream-experiences of the night. And 
the more inclined those censors are to adopt a hostile attitude toward 
offensive-seeming dreams which express the child’s interests in an 
all too undisguised (lit.=-unveiled) fashion; or, again, the more 
intensive the efforts at repression which the child finds himself 
forced to make during his daily play, so much the stronger are the 
primary, wish-bearing thoughts with which the dream is obliged to 
deal, and so much the more concealing and distorting are the means 
taken to protect the wishes which, after all, the dreamer longs un- 
consciously to fulfil. Just as the decalcomanias (Abziehbilder) with 
which children play are made up with color-combinations which are 
largely concealed beneath the adhesive film which covers them and 
which serves to attach the color-sheet to the paper, so the dream 
puts a coat of varnish, as it were, over the heart (Kern) of the wish, 
enveloping it in a concealing covering which only allows just so much 
to shine through as may suffice to enlighten one who has become 
skilled in the art of dream-interpretation. To unskilled laymen, on 
the other hand, it seems incomprehensible how the mind of the child 
can devise such dream-images as he tells about, and such persons 
are inclined to ascribe this unsuitable nonsense, as they think it, to 
an imagination over-excited by fairy-tales—and (do it) more than 
the actual state of affairs would warrant. The materials which the 
child finds in fairy-tales and weaves into his world of dreams serve 
simply to provide an outlet for the real wishes of the day, these are 
desires which he would fain transform into actual happenings, if 
this were permissible, without invoking this indirect mode of illus- 
tration (the aid of fairy folk, etc.). In his classic work on dream- 
interpretation, “ Die Traumdeutung,” Freud has quoted a number 
of simple and suitable children’s dreams the wish significance of 
which is readily apparent (auf der Hand liegt is on the surface). 
When, on the ground of health, a child is denied the pleasure of 
eating fruit, it is natural enough that in his dreams he will indulge 
in the forbidden pleasure. And to enjoy, in a dream, the chocolate 
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which has been refused to him by his mother, in the interest of 
prudence and moderation, seems to the sweets-loving little child to 
be only a just compensation for her arbitrary infringement of his 
rights. A trifle more complicated is the following dream of a four- 
year-old little girl who did not want to eat her bread and milk. She 
said: “I dreamed that we were in the Prater? [an ardent wish, on 
her part], and that I had a ride there in the pony-wagon—and that 
I did not want to get out. And then Mamma took me on her lap, 
and I ate a whole plateful of rice and milk” [thus rewarding her 
mother for taking her to the Prater]. “ But then I felt very sick, 
and I threw everything up again, and ”—[after some hesitation]— 
“T still have stomach-ache.” In dreams of this sort, one may recog- 
nize a child’s desire to convince her mother that she cannot take 
Milchspeisen. But to this there is superadded the apparent tractabil- 
ity with which the really rather sly youngster makes return for the 
maternal display of love, an episode which may be interpreted as 
corresponding to the wish: “ Give me tenderness and love, and then 
I will do something to please you; but only once, for the payment 
comes too dear.” Finally, this dream assures the child that she cer- 
tainly shall not be bothered afresh with Milchspeisen, on the day 
after an experience with stomach-ache. 

The dreams of adults vary in meaning and purpose, along cer- 
tain lines, and are classifiable under such headings as, dreams of 
convenience, of embarrassment (exhibitionism), of fear (Angst- 
traume). Then come the typical dreams of going up stairs over an 
infinite number of steps before which at last a chasm yawns and 
which end with the unavoidable plunge into the depths ; then dreams 
of flying and climbing; and finally the dreams of vast sheets (ex- 
panse) of water, of stretches of marshy meadow land, of ice-floes, 
etc.—these dreams the layman ascribes to certain external influ- 
ences to which the sleeper is subjected. Many of these dream-expe- 
riences of adults reach backward into earliest childhood—not alone 
in the sense that in each and every dream unfulfilled, repressed 
wishes of childhood type find expression, side by side with actual 
desires of the present moment, but also in the sense that many adult 
dreams are the repetitions of childhood dreams, adapted (adjusted) 
to the situations of to-day. Many children excuse a slight urinary 
mishap at night by saying that they had dreamed they were seated 
upon the night-vessel; and they cannot understand why this excuse 
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should not be “honored” by their parents. Two little girls, four 
and six years old, who liked to keep their hands under the bed- 
clothes while asleep, professed inability to see why their father 
should find it necessary to wake them up with a slap, since they cer- 
tainly were not to blame for wanting to have their hands warm in- 
stead of cold during sleep. In both cases, a suitable dream might be 
welcomed as giving the dreamer freedom to do forbidden things. 
For both enuresis nocturna and nocturnal onanism bring the child 
agreeable sensations, pleasurable feelings which shame and fear of 
punishment prevent him from enjoying in the day-time. Anxiety- 
dreams play a special role in the life of children. Wild animals 
which seize the child or pursue him, thieves and murderers who 
theaten him, bring out regularly, in addition to a latent dream-wish, 
the undisguised wish to be taken by his parents into bed with them. 
Shinn’s niece,’ in her second year, used often to cry out in sleep, but 
became quiet the instant her aunt took her into bed with her. In- 
deed, with that child, as with Darwin’s little daughter,* even to 
place a gentle hand upon her was enough to silence her whimpering 
while dreaming. For reasons that one can readily appreciate, it 
happened that the memory of terrifying experiences during the day- 
time served her purpose very well in securing the fulfilment of this 
wish. Thus, at the end of her third year, the little girl dreamed of a 
bull which threatened her, and in fact, such an animal had broken 
loose from his keeper once, and had forced his way into the veranda. 
For two months long this dream-picture kept its hold upon her ; and 
in spite of all that the various members of her family could say, she 
maintained stoutly that a bull had come into her room at night. 
From her fourth year onward, the little girl’s dreams had a strongly 
sexual character—something which stands in immediate relation to 
the fact that she slept in the bed-room of her parents. We read: 
“She awoke from a dream, and feeling ‘desperate’ crept into bed 
beside her mother ; also she refused to let herself be put back again 
into her own bed because—as she declared— bad men’ were in the 
room, Papa had said so. Then she climbed over to him and snug- 
gled herself closely against him (snuggled up to him).” It is evi- 
dent to any one who has become skilled in dream interpretation 
who “the bad man” was, and why the little girl had not remained 
lying beside her mother but had clambered over to her father. A 


Shinn, c., pp. 466-451. 
* Darwin, Biographical Sketch of an Infant, p. 70. 
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mental association similar to this lies at the foundation of various 
dreams cited by Sully® and by Scupin.® The first writer tells of a 
small boy who entreated his mother not to allow him to sleep in a 
certain room “because so many (of course, bad) dreams were in 
that room.” The little Scupin, in the last month of his third year, 
on waking from an anxiety-dream about a spider which was coming 
to bite him, started up with the cry “into Mamma’s bed” (“in 
Mamas Bettel”), and in the seventh month of his fourth year, he 
dreamed, one day, during his midday nap, of a man who had stabbed 
him in the eye. The eye, besides being an erogenous zone on its own 
account, serves also, in fantasies and dreams, as the substitute for 
another such zone,—namely, for the buttocks (especially the anus). 
Since the dream is noted, in the diary, as having occurred in the 
seventh month of the fourth year, and his newly formed acquisition 
of the word “ Klastiedel”” (enema-tube = Klystier), was mentioned 
four months earlier, the above-mentioned dream may have signified 
an irrigation-fantasy. And hence, possibly, in this experience, the 
anal-erotic interest was active in addition to purely sexual fantasies 
connected with his observations (what he had observed) in the bed- 
room which he occupied in common with his parents. 

In the eighth month of his sixth year,’ this small boy’s dream- 
fancy took advantage of an attack of periosteitis ( Beinhautent- 
zundung) in order to smuggle an assault-scene into the night expe- 
rience. “A man with an axe,” declared little Ernst Wolfgang, “ had 
come up to his bed and had hacked him in the face; and he had 
opened his eyes quickly, so as not to dream any more about the bad 
man, but none had been there, only the tooth in the place where the 
man had struck him with an axe, was aching terribly.” The bodily 
irritation (Leibreiz) provides the fruitful soil into which the Un- 
conscious introduces the various repressed ideas (thoughts—Vor- 
stellungen) and wishes of the day. 

In children’s dreams a role of special interest falls to small, in- 
deed minute animals. These dreams fulfil a double purpose: they 
afford the child a chance to indicate his fondness for such creatures, 
and also for reacting, in imagination, to the assumption that he, 
himself, and, still more, other persons whom he loves, are threatened 
with danger by the animals in question. Shinn’s niece,® at five-and- 


5 Sully, 1. c., p. 87. 

6 Scupin, 1. c., p. 206; II, 57. 
7 Scupin, 1. c., II, p. 201. 

8 Shinn, 1. c., p. 450. 
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a-half years of age, dreamed of green ants having club-shaped an- 
tenn ; “ with one of which she had struck Mamma’s head and bent 
it backward ; then she had begged the ants not to kill Mamma, which 
the bad insects had not done either. Finally, she had entreated them 
to put her mother’s head back in place again; and that happened 
also, so that Mamma was ‘well’ again.” This dream evidently 
contains death® wishes toward her mother. Presumably there is a 
sexual note in the invention of the club-shaped feelers which were 
used in making the assault (zum Angriffe dienten). Perhaps it is 
the striking motility of those organs that gives to beetles and to ants 
the pronounced sexual significance which they possess—vaguely— 
for the childish fancy ; for it is certain that the latter insects, in par- 
ticular, appear in the anxiety-dreams (Angsttraume) of children. 
My nephew” once reported a dream of that description; but unfor- 
tunately it was not written down in detail (with exactness = genau). 
Another interesting observation taken from the little Shinn girl’s 
life shows how the child during her sleep wove forbidden acts of 
the day-time into anxiety-dreams—which the layman interprets as 
indicating an uneasy conscience (die Macht des bosen Gewissens). 
“ When she was five years old,"! she dreamed that soldiers had come 
to kill her, because she had said she was going to steal something.— 
‘But when I assured them,’ she said, ‘that I would not take any of 
the preserved fruit, they let me go.’” The dream incentive (asso- 
ciation of the day before) was a visit to a fruit-drying establish- 
ment, where—according to Shinn’s surmise—the child might have 
appropriated without due authorization, some pieces of the fruit. 
In characteristic manner the dream only intimates that she had 
“said” she intended to steal, without insisting on the fact that, in 
reality, the intention had been carried out. The dream, therefore, 
made use of the lie in order to secure for her the liberty of in- 
dulging in the eating of the fruit (lit.— freedom of enjoyment), 
and, likewise, freedom from punishment. 

In addition to the anxiety-dreams, which are very common, there 
are many sorts of “ beautiful” dreams that come to enliven chil- 
dren’s sleep. These, as I have alreacy mentioned, are represented 
in part by the pure undisguised wish-dreams of innocent (harmless) 
content, but among them there occur also many in which erotic and 


®See note to p. 316, the PsycHoAnatytic Review, July, 1918. 

10 Compare with Sully, 1. c., p. 87,—ant-dream of a two-year-old little 
girl. 

11 Shinn, 1. ¢., p. 450. 
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sexual cravings express themselves quite openly. After the arrival 
of the forester’s son, early on a summer morning, little Scupin 
dreamed of the boy, “ toward whom he seemed to feel himself very 
strongly drawn.” The problem of nakedness occupied my nephew, 
in a dream which he had in his sixth year. In that dream he chal- 
lenged the maid-servant thus,—‘‘ Johanna, show me your Popo!” 
adding regretfully‘ But she did not do it.” Presumably from 
the lack of the right (menta!) presentation (Vorstellung), the 
dream failed (to give) complete granting of the wish by letting 
Max’s little friend suddenly appear, for his description of the dream 
closed with the statement,—‘‘ And then I was with Erna.” 

There are certain childhood dreams (Kindertraume) which ac- 
company the person through his entire life, not in memory but ‘in 
the actual re-dreaming of them. Such are the “ staircase-dreams ” 
(Stiegentraume). Psycho-analytic investigation has shown that, 
with adults, in such instances, this symbol always relates to coitus 
fantasies. But since even children who have had no opportunity 
whatever to observe the sexual-act, so far as one can possibly ascer- 
tain, frequently start up in terror out of such dream-creations, still 
another interpretation must be possible. In my opinion it is, as a 
rule, the erotic muscle-sensations that, in the case of children, find 
expression in these dreams of climbing (Klettertraumen). It is 
certain that in all the muscular efforts which the child finds so en- 
trancing—first of all those which attend the learning to stand and 
walk, then those of climbing (which latter so often give rise to an 
onanistic feeling)—there is an erotic note which, unrecognized as 
such, makes a deep impression on the child’s mind. And these pleas- 
ures, also, the dream permits him to enjoy in fuller measure than is 
conceded to his waking hours, over which social convention exerts 
so strong a sway. Exhibitionism-dreams, too, are quite common 
even in the earliest years of childhood, but they speak their speech 
clearly in language that cannot be misunderstood. A little girl, 
nearly six years old, dreamed that she was playing in the garden 
with her mother, and that both were clad only in chemises because 
the heat was so great; and the child told this dream without a trace 
of embarrassment. 

Children’s dreams retain, during a long period, a place among 
the actual experiences of daily life, and it depends upon the degree 
of intellectual development and power of imagination of each child 
how soon the time will come when they are clearly recognized as 
creations of fancy, enchanting but deceptive. Naturally, the child 
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holds very firmly to the reality of those dreams which contain an 
open wish-fulfilment ; and, on the other hand, in the case of anxiety- 
dreams, he gladly lets himself be convinced of the unreality of the 
night experience. Yet, even then, it retains its hold on the subcon- 
scious mind. 

If adults would take the pains to study their children’s dreams, 
and, in the interest of further enlightenment, to contrast them with 
their own, they would find, in the former, germs of many a tend- 
ency which ought to be better understood, and which, if understood, 
would surely be looked upon as a danger to be dreaded and, if pos- 
sible, averted before it should be too late. 


CRITICAL REVIEW 


THE AUTONOMIC FUNCTIONS AND THE 
PERSONALITY’ 


By A. WHITE 


There was a time in the history of psychology when psycholog- 
ical treatises were the product of the study. This was the period of 
the true academic psychology when the psychologist evolved the 
principles of mental action by an introspection of his own mental 
processes and presented the results largely interwoven with meta- 
physical speculations and discussions of such matters as the parallel- 
istic relations of mind and body. 

With the growth of experimental science psychology was largely 
transferred from the study to the laboratory and with the advance 
of knowledge about the sense organs it took on the features of a re- 
fined physiology of the special senses. In this stage of its develop- 
ment psychology undertook a dismemberment of the cruder con- 
cepts of the functions of those special sense organs, seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, into their component parts as determined 
by the nature of the stimulus and the speed of reaction to it. This 
was the period of reaction-time psychology the principles of which, 
as they had been worked out with reference to the sense organs, 
came also to be applied to the more complex mental processes such 
as association and judgment. One of the principal results of this 
period of psychological investigation was the formulation of the sen- 
sation as the unit of all psychological processes. The sense organs, 
as the result of their stimulation by the objects of the environment, 
transmitted sensations to the central nervous system where in turn 
these sensations were accumulated and elaborated into perceptions 
and thus formed the crude experiential material for those reactions 
which were calculated to effect a relating of the organism to its en- 
vironment. Added to the residuals of past experiences through the 
medium of memory, conscious or unconscious, there was slowly 
built up the abstract, conceptual material necessary for the higher 


1 Edward J. Kempf, The Autonomic Functions and the Personality, 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 28. (See adv., p. VII.) 
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intellectual operations of the mind. For example the conscious 
visual images and their memory residuals go to build up the ab- 
stract concepts of objects as opposed to the perceptions of concrete 
examples of those objects—the concept chair as opposed to any 
particular chair. The unconscious kinesthetic sensations derived 
from the ocular muscles go to build up such perceptions as the dis- 
tance of an object from the perceiving eye and enter into the ab- 
stract concept of space. 

A further development of psychology came along with the be- 
haviorists who took up the problem of human behavior along the 
same lines of objective inquiry pursued by the psychologists of ani- 
mal behavior. The tendency of this movement was to eliminate 
more or less and by some investigators entirely, the introspective 
data and arrive at an explanation of conduct from the observed facts 
of what the individual was doing. A man walks out of his house, 
goes to a bakery, lays down a dime, receives a loaf of bread, returns 
to his home, puts the loaf of bread on the table, his wife slices it, 
he sits down with his family and they partake of it. The question 
is, What is the man doing? The answer is, He is purchasing a 
loaf of bread for his dinner. This answer has been arrived at with- 
out any inquiry as to what is passing in the mind of the man, but 
solely from his objectively observed behavior. The method here is 
more or less purely an objective one depending upon the bias of the 
investigator and is built upon the assumption that a complete ex- 
planation of behavior can be reached from the observable facts of 
conduct. 

Now comes the psychoanalytic movement which takes into ac- 
count not only the objectively observable data but also the intro- 
spective data and formulates its method upon the assumption that 
both are conditioned by what the individual wishes to accomplish. 
The man who bought the loaf of bread wished for bread for his 
dinner and both his observed behavior and the testimony arrived at 
from introspection confirm this way of formulating an explanation 
of his conduct. The wish here becomes not only the driving forcc 
back of his behavior but the wish is back of all behavior in the same 
way and thus replaces the sensation as the ultimate psychological 
unit. The sensation may be a unit from the point of view of the 
particular sense organ under consideration but the wish is the unit 
from the point of view of the integrated individual as a whole. The 
wish expresses the tendency of the individual as such and because 
mind is a reaction of the individual as a whole it is more properly 
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a psychological unit than sensation, which because it is a reaction 
of a particular organ only is more properly a physiological unit. 

Upon the basis of this new psychology which takes as its start- 
ing point the wish several theories to explain the various types of 
abnormal conduct have grown up. 

The original psychoanalytic position set forth by Freud and his 
followers classifies mental phenomena into two great groups of 
manifestations those that are conscious, including the foreconscious, 
and those that are unconscious. The unconscious is the source of 
the wish which in effecting its fulfillment has to adjust to reality 
situations as apprehended by the conscious. Thus arise two prin- 
ciples which determine conduct, namely the pleasure-pain principle, 
or the principle of seeking pleasure and avoiding pain which has its 
source in the unconscious, and the reality principle whch consists of 
the qualifications which are imposed upon the gratification of the 
wish by reality as apprehended by the conscious. Conflict arises 
when those two principles cannot meet in a common purpose and is 
due to fixation of some interests of the individual at a relatively in- 
fantile level, repression of this interest, wish, into the region of the 
unconscious, and the subsequent failure to realize the wish because, 
owing to its undeveloped, infantile nature, it is out of harmony with 
the conscious tendencies and ideals. 

Jung came to emphasize the element of regression of the psychic 
energy, the libido, a phenomenon already described by Freud, but 
laid emphasis upon the present existing problem which the individual 
did not want to face. Regression then took place when the libido 
was blocked in its outward flow in interest. Both aspects of the 
situation have now come to be recognized. Regression is an expres- 
sion of the blocking of libido flow and fixation determines the point 
to which it will regress. 

The psychoanalytic movement as a whole saw in these frustrated 
wishes which produced pathological phenomena wishes which were 
of a sexual nature and explained the universal prevalence of a 
sexual etiology by the equally universal repression of sexuality in 
present day society. Practically all other desires of the individual 
have freer opportunity for expression than the sexual. 

The theory of Adler strikes quite a different note. While the 
psychoanalytic theories up to the appearance of his work on organ 
inferiority? saw in repression of the various tendencies of the sexual 


2 Alfred Adler, Organ Inferiority and Its Psychical Compensation, The 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 24. (See adv., p. IV.) 
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—race-preservative—instinct the sole cause of the neuroses he em- 
phasized the self-preservative instinct, the will to power, and saw 
the neurosis as a compensatory creation for a feeling of inferiority 
which was conditioned by and dependent upon a definite organ in- 
feriority. Wéith Adler, therefore, we find the first well marked and 
sustained effort to correlate the psychological symptoms with defi- 
nite physiological and anatomical data. The heretofore irrecon- 
cilable differences between the functionalists and the organicists found 
in Adler’s theories the first hopeful signs of a rapprochement. 

This is the state of affairs into which Kempf has projected his 
illuminating discussion of the autonomic apparatus® and the per- 
sonality. The autonomic nervous system is the primitive nervous 
apparatus composed of two sets of mutually opposed regulatory ap- 
paratuses which function as controls of the smooth musculature, 
visceral and skeletal, and the glands. This system operates through 
the endocrine glands and their hormone secretions to bring about 
balanced physiological interrelations which play a most important 
part in the integration of the organism as a whole. The needs of 
the organism, its tendencies, trends, are expressions of the direc- 
tions of its several constituent parts as integrated by the autonomic 
apparatus the psychological reverberations of which are the affects. 
In other words the autonomic apparatus registers the organic needs 
of the organism the psychological aspects of which are the affects 

Now, in the scheme of the entire individual, What part does the 
cerebrospinal nervous system, or as Kempf prefers to call it, in con- 
trast to the autonomic nervous system, the projicient nervous system 
play? The projicient nervous system has been, so to speak, erected 
as an apparatus for bringing about a satisfaction of these needs. 
The projicient apparatus effects a relation of the organism to real- 
ity through the medium of the exteroceptors and is therefore able 
to relate the organism to the environment in such a way as to bring 
to pass a satisfaction of its needs, or to speak psychologically, of 
its affective cravings. Hunger, for example, is an affective craving 
testifying to an organic need. The projicient apparatus so relates 
the organism to its environment as to secure food and thus satisfy, 
or bring about a neutralization of, the craving. 

The intimate interrelations of the autonomic and the projicient 


3’ Kempf uses the term autonomic nervous system as synonymous with 
the term vegetative nervous system to include the sympathetic (thoracico- 
lumbar), and what has been variously termed the extended vagus, the mid- 
brain, bulbar, and sacral sympathetic, and the autonomic. 
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apparatuses is testified to not only by the presence of autonomic 
centers in the cord, the bulb, and the mid-brain, but by the recently 
fairly well established fact of the innervation of the skeletal (vol- 
untary, striped) musculature. Just as the autonomic is the more 
primitive form of nervous system so the smooth (involuntary) 
muscle fibre is the more primitive form of muscle fibre and as the 
projicient nervous system has been developed to bring about such 
motor responses as will effect a neutralization of organic needs so 
the voluntary musculature has been developed to respond to the dic- 
tates of the projicient nervous system. The voluntary type of 
muscle consists of two parts sarcoplasmatic substance which is in- 
nervated by the autonomic system and, imbedded within this sub- 
stance, the anisotropic disc system which is innervated by the pro- 
jicient nervous apparatus.* 

From this it will be seen that Kempf is an ardent supporter of 
the James-Lange theory of the peripheral origin of the emotions so 
definitely testified to in the particular case of hunger by the work 
of Cannon® who found by his flouroscopic investigations that the 
feeling of hunger occurred contemporaneously with certain contrac- 
tions of the stomach. Motion thus becomes the end and aim of in- 
tegration and the precondition of effective adaptation.® All this 
Kempf thinks is an argument for the peripheral origin of thought 
for from this point of view it can be said “that in a certain sense 
we think with our muscles.” 

The integration of the various organic needs, each serving its 
own ends, but in addition falling in line in the service of the ends 
of the organism as a whole, lies at the basis of an efficient person- 
ality. Just as in society if the shoemakers should gain sufficient 
power to impress their ways of reacting upon all the others and 
cause everyone to minister to the function of making shoes, society 
would be sick, so if any one of the inherent autonomic cravings is 
disproportionately developed and so becomes able to make the rest 
of the organism subservient to it, the individual is sick. The healthy 
individual is one in which all of the organic needs reach a satisfac- 
tion which is subservient to the larger good of the whole organism. 
Correspondingly society is healthy when the shoemakers, tailors, 


4J. Ramsay Hunt, Progressive Atrophy of Globus Pallidus, Brain, Vol. 
40, No. 1. 

5 Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. 
New York and London, D. Appleton & Co., 1915. 

6 William A. White, The Mechanism of Transference, THE PsycnHo- 
ANALYTICAL Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 1917. 
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bakers, and all the rest are properly proportioned in their several 
activities. 

How do these matters get out of proportion? Here we are con- 
fronted by the familiar problems of fixation, conflict, and repression. 
Conflict is already seen to be due to an undue dominance of some 
special organic need, or, translated into psychological terms, of some 
affective craving. In physiological terms conflict represents the 
strivings of the cravings of the parts of the organism for the con- 
trol of the final common (projicient) motor path for adjustment. 
Fixation, expressed in similar physiological terms, is the result of 
conditioning the autonomic reflex. A child who has been fright- 
ened and hurt by a doctor with a black beard may afterwards ex- 
hibit fear of all men with black beards. The affect of fear has 
been conditioned by the associated circumstances of a man with a 
black beard. The fear mechanism has been rendered more vul- 
nerable by the conditioning circumstance—man with a black beard. 

It is the subject of repression, however, which is most illumi- 
nated by this physiological view-point. In the struggle of the com- 
ponent organic parts of the organism for the satisfaction of their 
respective cravings the nervous system, more particularly the auto- 
nomic, is conceived as having evolved according to the principle 
laid down by Sherrington on the basis of mechanisms of codrdina- 
tion of allied impulses and incodrdination of antagonistic impulses. 
The illuminating work of Sherrington on the contemporaneous in- 
nervation of the agonist and antagonist muscles’ in bodily move- 
ment is well known and accepted. The struggle of the various, often 
antagonistic cravings, of the autonomic apparatus for the possession 
of the final common path leads to conditions of tension—of the viscera 
(unstriped muscle) and of the voluntary musculature (unstriped 
component—sarcoplasmatic substance).* These states of tension pro- 
duce conditions of hightened visceral tonicity and various forms of 
postural tonus.® If the craving is unable, for any reason, to secure 
neutralizing stimuli the increased visceral tonicities and postural ten- 
sions conditioned by them continues. The energy of the repressed 
affects is bound up in these visceral and postural tensions. Here is 
the crux of Kempf’s contribution. The affects are the psychological 
reverberations, so to speak, of the autonomic conditioned visceral and 


7 Charles S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System. 
London, Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 1906. 


8 Hunt, 1. c. 
°C. S. Sherrington, Postural Activity of Muscle and Nerve, Brain, Vol. 
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postural tonicities which thus become the physiological aspects of the 
emotions, more specifically of the unconscious. Emotion is the re- 
sult of cravings which are not for the time being able to effect their 
expression by causing the projicient nervous system to expose the 
necessary receptors to neutralizing stimuli. The trends of the per- 
sonality, the moods, affects, emotions are the results of the auto- 
nomic pressure for satisfaction of the organic needs. The sensory 
autonomic stream is the coenesthetic background of the personality, 
the outward and evident aspects of what are representatives of the 
various strivings, positive or negative, avertive (type fear) or ac- 
quisitive (type love) of the organism to acquire satisfaction (neu- 
tralizing stimuli) for its various organic needs. 

Character, personality from this point of view becomes then the 
final result of the more or less effective compromises which are 
struck in the general tendency of the several organic needs to ac- 
quire an adequately balanced, integrated, expression. The psycho- 
logical background, the unconscious, is the sum of motor sets in the 
autonomic apparatus. These motor sets, the physiological aspects 
of the dynamic components of the personality, are relatively con- 
stant and permanent depending upon the unfatiquability of the 
nervous tonectic systems.’° Further, these motor sets, represent at 
the physiological level, tendencies which need not be, and for the most 
part are not conscious in the sense of consciousness as awareness. 
Awareness plays upon the content of the unconscious as a search 
light, bringing first this and then that field within the area of its il- 
lumination, it neither creates the content by illuminating it nor de- 
stroys it by sweeping on to other regions and leaving it in obscurity. 

This theory of Kempf’s goes far in the direction indicated by 
Adler, namely, the direction of bringing the organicists and the func- 
tionalist to a common ground of understanding and further in wip- 
ing out the artificial distinctions which academic psychology has so 
long made between those hypothetical entities, mind and body, for 
“consciousness or awareness at any moment is the reaction of the 
organism as a unity to the special activity of any one or several of 
its receptor fields.” It gives us an explanation of the possible re- 
lations that may exist between certain character traits, more particu- 
larly certain pathological mental states and certain physiological dis- 


10 William A. White, Some Considerations Regarding the Factor of 
Fatigue with Reference to Industrial Conditions, Transactions of the Fifteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 1912. Am. Jour. Med. 
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turbances and even organic disorders. We have in this way of 
looking at the facts a new approach to the baffling problem of the 
emotions and an indication that a further understanding of them 
may be reached by a more careful analysis of their physiological 
modes of expression in visceral tonicities and postural tensions. 
Such a knowledge would be invaluable in the clinic by reversing the 
process and enabling us to see, in the evidence of motor sets (atti- 
tudes, mannerisms, visceral disturbances, etc.), the nature of the 
affective conflicts of which the patient is the host. 

Kempf briefly discusses, from this point of view, the major emo- 
tions: fear, anger, shame, disgust, sorrow, joy, anguish, love, jeal- 
ousy and envy. He suggests that many pathological conditions 
may be illuminated by an approach from this angle as, for example, 
catatonia, functional cardiac disorders, convulsions, myopathies. 
Certainly there can no longer be much doubt that the study of the 
individual cannot be satisfactorily pursued by leaving out of con- 
sideration the psychological (symbolic) level.‘ Only by an under- 
standing of the individual as a whole can an adequate comprehen- 
sion of its several parts be reached because those several parts are 
parts of the larger organic unity and their meaning is merged indis- 
solubly with it. The various physical symptoms known as conver- 
sion phenomena have already reached an explanation from the psy- 
chological approach ; convulsions (epilepsy) have more recently had 
much light thrown upon their etiology by the same method of ap- 
proach ;?* such postural states as produce facial asymmetry and pe- 
culiar positions of the body are regularly submitted to scrutiny by 
the psychoanalyst; a host of visceral conditions are already recog- 
nized to have some sort of neuropathic determiners (spastic condi- 
tions in the gastro-intestinal tract such as spastic colon, pylorospasm, 
etc., which may lead to organic changes such as gastric or duodenal 
ulcer) ; it is entirely within reason to look for the psychogenic fac- 
tors in such diseases as diabetes mellitus, particularly the adrenalino- 
genic type ;* myopathies have already been suggested by Langelaan, 
and why not the muscular atrophies in general, as determined in 
part at least by chronic postural tensions which, when another cause 


11S. E. Jelliffe and W. A. White, Diseases of the Nervous System (In- 
troduction). Philadelphia and New York, Lea & Febiger, Second edition, 
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is operative such as lues, may have rendered the muscle groups con- 
cerned especially vulnerable. The suggestions in many directions, 
which have hitherto baffled the investigator, are certainly very se- 
ductive. 

Finally the problem of sublimation is taken up from the same 
point of view, which is really the point of view of energy distribu- 
tion. Progress from infancy to adulthood does not involve changes 
of direction but the progressive substitution of new love objects or 
the progressive refinement of the old. This substitution is success- 
ful when it proceeds along the path that brings to the individual 
social esteem and Kempf makes much of the need of social esteem 
as a dynamic factor in controlling the ways in which expression 
may be sought. 

Many more subjects which are treated of by the author might 
be taken up for discussion. I have only endeavored to present his 
theory and some of its most important bearings. The work is a 
distinct contribution to the new psychiatry which is rapidly growing 
as the result, in very large part, of the stimulus of the psychoana- 
lytic movement. Whatever the relation of Kempf’s views to Adler’s 
theory of organ inferiority remains to be seen but that it is a very 
much broader and all-inclusive way of viewing the facts there can 
be no question. It marks I believe a distinct step in advance in 
laying a broader foundation for psychiatry not only from the point 
of view of a better understanding of the psychology of the emotions 
in particular and their relations to the conscious thinking (intellec- 
tual) functions but by way of correlating the observed facts of 
psychology, especially psychopathology, with other scientific disci- 
plines, especially physiology on the one hand and the humanities 
on the other. In these times of portentous social readjustments it 
is of extreme importance to have guiding principles along which to 
safely work and thereby perhaps avoid many of the pit-falls of the 
obvious. 

Kempf closes his book with a very suggestive chapter in which 
he discusses the larger problem of man’s place, in nature and takes 
up for consideration the sources of some of our most abstract con- 
cepts such as time and space, the evolution of and the seat of con- 
sciousness, moral laws, etc. 

The substitution of the wish for the sensation as the unit of 
psychic experience has been one of the most fruitful changes which 
has been effected in the science of psychology. Kempf translates 
the wish into terms of visceral tonus and postural tension and thus 
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assists in a broader and more accurate comprehension of what I 
have called the structuralization of function.** I venture to sug- 
gest that one of the most fruitful sources of further investigation 
will be along the lines of similar formulations for those disturbances 
which are grouped under the general designation of the endocrino- 
pathies, not only the acute disturbances but the more or less chronic 
and fixed sets of the organism along certain metabolic types of ac- 
tivity and structural peculiarities. The utility of such an approach 
to the problems presented by an acute thyreopathy of psychogenic 
origin seems more or less obvious. Why should not we also expect 
to find a characteristic picture at the symbolic level for such a con- 
dition as that comprised in Frohlich’s syndrome? Of course one 
might not expect results from a psychotherapeutic approach to an 
infectious form of thyroiditis but it is in just such distinctions that 
the skill of the all-round physician is manifest. Perhaps even in 
such cases an analysis of the psychic factors which might operate 
to stimulate the thyroid mechanism might not be altogether amiss. 
Certainly in many cases of tuberculosis, and other forms of chronic 
visceral disease, a complete understanding of the picture, the end 
result, is quite impossible without encompassing the entire life his- 
tory of the individual, understandng the, so to speak, setting in 
which the disease occurs—the determination of the psychological 
component. The more we do this the more we appreciate that the 
psyche cannot be longer left out of consideration. The habits of 
life which have rendered the patient a fitting host for certain patho- 
logical types of reaction can surely have much light thrown upon 
them by a psychological approach to their explanation. The results 
from such studies, while perhaps they might not be of much value 
to the already afflicted patient, would surely offer invaluable sug- 
gestions as to prophylaxis. Kempf’s book deserves a wide reading. 


14 William A. White, The Significance for Psychotherapy of Child’s De- 
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1. Sexual Origin of Language.—Primitive art of whatever kind must 
be looked upon not as an esthetic product of advanced thought but 
rather as naturalistic, of a half compulsive, half unspeculative sort of 
reproduction. The art of speech must have arisen in the same manner 
from the instinctive life which in the early primitive time, when speech 
arose, was less inhibited by intellect and was also more occupied with 
the purely sexual and the grossly physical than at a later time. Even 
then an arising restraint, combined with the force of desire not always 
fulfilled, the seeking after such satisfaction, must have given rise to woru 
sounds which gradually developed over into speech. Thus Berny intro- 
duces a study of the original forms of speech and their further develop- 
ment as expressions of the instinctive life and the emotional interests of 
man. 

The original vowel sounds arise from the sexual call, which later 
modified by various consonant sounds, gives expression to man’s varied 
activities. The vowel alone corresponds to rest pauses in work or ex- 
haustion after work. Also in combination with the U sound it marks 
the rhythm between breathing and work. Sound elements appear in 
the onomatopoetic names given to tools, and also to certain activities 
such as boring, carving and the like. The pleasure affect lay not with 
the work done but with the pauses and the playful imitation in work. 
Primitive thought viewed work and the performance of coitus as closely 
parallel, as the boring for fire in the procreation of the young fire god 
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testifies, and terms pertaining to hand work are carried back to the 
sexual. Addition of the various classes of consonants further repre- 
sents the extension of work and implements in more precise form. This 
is also carried over to work upon the earth, which is symbolically con- 
ceived as analogous to human sexual activity. The source of conscious 
obscene terminology lies in the transference of work terms to coitus, in 
the original poverty of language. The author gives examples of this 
from a number of languages. Other erotic forms of activity are asso- 
ciated with work activities, which excite sexual feelings of pleasure, 
which is again shown in the growth of words revealing this similarity 
between sexual and other activities. 

The most stable sound elements are those connected with,the act of 
sucking, manifested in the liquid sounds, of which felare is an example 
of the sexual pleasure retained in the word. The anal erotic is manifest 
in words relating to odor, to sound, and urinary interest is also expressed 
in words which connect human excretory functions with natural proc- 
esses controlled by the gods, or with the gods themselves. The moon 
god is particularly associated with such affectively toned activities, 
through wind, rain, menstruation, castration and so on. 

Paleolithic man was not yet given to even mythical brooding upon 
natural events but his memory pictures were those directly of sense 
perceptions. His sound pictures were of those used in hunting, sounds 
of joy at successful accomplishment, accompanied by mimetic facial 
movements and physioplastice movements. Taste, smell and other simple 
sense perceptions lay at the foundation of his later spoken words. The 
act of sucking, with the intake of air accompanying it was associated 
with taste and forms the primary sound in many words like saugen, 
suavis, and many others. The sense of smell is so closely associated 
that the same sounds enter into words denoting both pleasant and un- 
pleasant tastes and smells. More and more early man transferred to 
word symbols his feeling of sympathy with nature’s movements and its 
reverberations within his psyche and obtained moreover a voluntary 
control, through speech and feeling for rhythm, of his reflex processes. 
Some of these original sounds and word roots survive in ordinary 
speech, some are revived in nursery talk and show still the close rela- 
tion between sound and sense. There come first meaningless lisping 
words, of which the primitive sounds are oudr (Gr.); secondly there 
arise the sounds used in hunting and mating, and by transference to the 
rhythmic movement of boring a connection leads over to the idea of 
union, the original Gr (Gr.), being found in artios, complete, exactly 
fitted and aptus, also coire. Consonant modifications are partly onomato- 
poetic, partly due to the substitution or transposition of sensation. The 
simple natural occurrence is represented by a variety of names, some of 
which are cover ideas, which are carried over into higher grades of lan- 
guage. For example, indirect expressions of the sexual act still con- 
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ceal themselves in obscene wit or more effectually in more remote ex- 
pressions, which are inherited from a time of more direct representation. 

Man long concealed from himself the actual meaning in his words 
by a belief in a magic power intrinsically within them. He felt objects 
so near him, working upon him, that he thought through speech he had 
control over them. He even thought he could call things into existence 
by pronouncing their names. A next stage was that in which words are 
abstracted from things and pass over into an abstract world behind the 
phenomenal one. With this arises the feeling for the esthetic quality 
of sound. An example of this development lies in the sound su, which 
first is an onomatopoetic expression for wind. This becomes differen- 
tiated through consonant elements. Then again a feather blown by the 
wind is conceived to be endowed with a soul. This in turn becomes the 
wind god and his name is denoted by a feather as a symbol. Later the 
causal connection between the fluttering of the feather and the wind is 
established. The wind is conceived as soul and the soul gets its name 
from the wind. The dream still speaks in this animistic fashion in the 
realm of phantasy thinking and even in waking life traces of it mani- 
fest themselves in humming and trilling and all the sounds which repre- 
sent our moods. The egoism of the dream corresponds to a primitive 
anthropocentric mode of thought, the similarity of secretions to the com- 
parison of the soul with air, breath, flatus, and the interchangeableness 
of excretions with the essence of the soul. Similarity of portions and 
apertures of the body find their parallel in the attaching of different 
ideas to one name in the primitive paucity of word forms, a paucity 
which also explains the frequent opposite meaning and inversion of the 
idea so common in dreams. Bisexuality and absence of sex are also 
evident in primitive forms of speech. Endearing terms conceal often 
ideas which appear freely in the dreams as sexual symbols. The dream 
shows the condensation work which is also present in wit and which 
through sound association forms a new ideoplastic word picture. The 
predominance of the acoustic and optical sensations in the dream is ex- 
pressed literally in the use of troum, drdm, drud, noise to denote the 
opposite of still, quiet sleep. 

2. Rhyme and Refrain.—A childish rhyme submitted to analysis is 
the starting point for a study of the psychical origin and meaning of 
the poetic use of these two forms of expression. Little Ruth on St. 
Nicholas’ day, two months after the birth of a brother, produced the 
following: “Der Stefan wird was Schénes kriegen—ich ‘glaube aber 
auch die Rut’—weil er so viel Schreien tut.” [Stefan will get some- 
thing nice—I believe though a rod—because he cries so much.] Know- 
ing the complexes of the small rhymer Weiss arrives easily at an anal- 
ysis of the lines. The first represents an overcompensation of hostile 
wishes, which had already manifested themselves but were being sub- 
jected to repression. The incompleteness of the latter shows in the 
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second line, in which the child bestows upon the brother a gift which had 
been threatened her by the nurse, and which here the third line pro- 
ceeds to rationalize in regard to the brother. There is evident there- 
fore her own desire to participate in the receiving of gifts—similarity 
of sound in Ruth and Rut’—with the shoving of her own fear over upon 
the brother, the rationalization serving to disguise the unconscious 
reasons for the rhyme. The use of the familiar childish word “tut” 
(“do”) with Ruth depends upon the sound similarity which is a source 
of pleasure to the child. Through similarity of repeated sound the 
infant comes to take an interest in words and recognize them, just as 
through repeated movement of an object his interest and recognition 
are optically roused. 

Also historically considered man attempted to appropriate to himself 
the world around him largely by imitation. In speech this consists as 
with the child in the production of onomatopoetic words, in which simi- 
larity of sound is the essential factor, and this persists into the higher 
development of language. At first it is manifest in the repetition of 
one and the same word, sometimes to express a thing and its opposite, 
which later becomes the derivation of separate expressions from the 
same root. Both represent a sense of pleasure in similarity of sound, 
working euphonistically upon the hearing and understanding. Later 
development excludes this element from speech for it distracts from the 
serious function of language. This antagonism between pleasurable 
affect and serious purpose is familiar through Freud’s discussion of the 
reality and pleasure principles. The employment of similarity of sound 
is a return to the pleasure principle, which must be avoided where the 
intellectual meaning, reality, must be maintained. 

The child seeks pleasure, nutritive satisfaction or nearness to the 
love object and the repetition of such satisfaction is closely bound with 
the repetition of sound. Speech consists of motor activity and psychic 
idea. The idea is brough forward again to recognition by repetition of 
sound, and satisfaction results. The sense of pleasure is heightened by 
resistances, as Freud has shown, which are in the end put aside by a 
sudden release of psychic energy with less psychic effort, and this is ae- 
complished through recognition of the familiar through repetition. 

Various writers have testified to the power of rhythm to awaken 
pleasure, as does also its universality, and its presence in every human 
activity. Natural occurrences themselves appear in rhythmic regular- 
ity. It played a large part in primitive activity. The vegetative, rhyth- 
mical functions of the body have their psychical substitutes and so from 
birth up there is developed a psychic appreciation of rhythm, princi- 
pally with children in the functions of nursing and sucking. In sucking 
movements there is strong pleasurable affect which demands repetition. 
This appears in the rhythm of childish speech externally producing 
sound similarity, while deeper within it is pushed over to speech develop- 
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ment and gives a new motive for repetition, which is accomplished also 
through rhythm. The latter therefore also represents infantile sexual 
pleasure, which is denied in the course of development full satisfaction 
in a direct form. Rhythm and repetition are features of children’s play, 
which in its turn is both a continuation of infantile pleasure and sub- 
limation of it. It is first auto-erotic, then gradually turns to object 
seeking. 

The refrain is historically the means by which the chorus, the group, 
can share in the affective expression extending this to a larger circle. 
Its evident function furthermore is to interrupt the course of the idea 
represented. This is illustrated by some examples which Weiss has 
chosen. In the first, Korner’s “ Schwertlied,” the refrain “ Hurrah” 
produces the effect of an eruptive breaking forth of a dammed affect 
mass, which is thus released. It rises to a mighty battle cry, and gives 
also as it proceeds invitation to the multitude to participate in the af- 
fective situation. Another old song “Beim Heuen” [“ At Haying”] 
would represent a tragic ballad form were it not for the refrain and the 
last strophe, which make ludicrous the whole situation and the partici- 
pants, and permit enjoyment of forbidden sexual pleasure. “The re- 
frain changes the affect, robbing it of its original quality and displacing 
it by another.” The senselessness of the refrain, its repetition, simi- 
larity of sound and rhythm are all characteristics of a childish attempt to 
divert attention from the serious aspect of a thing to a comic one. It 
permits once more free, childish enjoyment, falsifying our judgment 
of a situation and allowing the pleasure principle for the time being to 
rule. 

Morike’s “ Schén-Rohtraut” is a poem in which is represented the 
gradually growing desire of a youth to be near the maiden Rohtraut, 
ending finally in the fulfillment of his dream. In the end of each stanza 
the refrain, “ Be still, my heart,” dampens the affect, first as a warning, 
then as suggesting an impossible hope, and finally checking the excess 
of joy. It also thus increases our interest in the content of the strophes. 
The secondary refrain, the repetition of the maiden’s name, supports 
the first and is a substitute for it. Another instance gives release to a 
forbidden affect of malicious pleasure and ridicule, even strengthening 
it. Liliencron’s “ Schéne Junitage” [“ Beautiful June”] carries a re- 
frain which brings together disparate portions of the poem in order to 
annul the affective influence of the song upon the listener and compels 
upon him, the poet’s intentness upon the nightingale’s song, which sur- 
mounts all other feeling of the song. 

This is the characteristic of lyric poetry, the subjectivity of the pres- 
entation being greater than that in any other work of art, and attained 
through the word, which because of its affective character contained 
within itself is the only means fitted so well to express this. The 
rhyme is therefore here used, as the means by which the poet changes 
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the accent of his thought or compels it as he will. As an infantile 
form of expression it drains off affect, both retraining it and forming 
a compromise discharge. The lyricist, unlike other poets, cannot pro- 
ject his affects upon created characters, but he must express himself 
directly while yet not betraying himself in a pure auto-erotism. The 
rhyme allows him to alter, change, weaken and veil his self-expression. 
He makes use artistically of the childish form of speech to control the 
affect, even while the infantile libido is satisfied. In puberty rhyming 
frequently manifests itself as an aid in the struggle between auto-erotic 
infantile libido satisfaction and the freeing of the libido from its infan- 
tile goals. 

3. Psychoanalytic Observations Concerning Cynical Wit.—The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, Reik says, of this form of wit lies in its ob- 
jects of attack, persons, institutions, standards, which represent a con- 
trolling power against which the individual rebels. This is permitted 
to appear through the mask of wit. The mechanism used is that by 
which a thought hovering in the foreconscious is left for a moment to 
the unconscious and then seized by consciousness. An example is then 
given in which a feeling of anxiety is directly translated into the un- 
conscious sexual wish underlying it by the naive ignorance of a child. 
By the wit which is involved the hearer derives pleasure through the 
sparing of psychic tension by the removal of the inhibitions which 
would otherwise prevent the underlying thought from becoming con- 
scious. This wit, coming to expression in the child, is naive wit. If 
made use of by the adult, it would be purposeful and therefore fall in 
the domain of cynical wit. Unsuccessful repression of instinct com- 
ponents, such as exhibitionism and sadism, also underlies cynical wit, 
which thus shows its close association with compulsion neurosis. The 
strong repression forced upon children and the deception and hypocrisy 
which arise out of this, find retaliation toward the elders in the cynical 
wit with which they reveal a distrust of the parents’ fictions, and a cor- 
rect knowledge of what is symbolically concealed, or rebellion against 
authority. 

Examples are given which express personal self-defense or desire, 
such as are not openly permitted, through comic misunderstanding and 
the cynical question or through cynical repartee, which exposes the ob- 
ject of the wit. Cynical wit also appears in blasphemous form in which 
there is defiance of divine authority or leveling of God to the plane 
of human traits. This reproduces the childish rebellion against the 
father’s authority and his debasement of him. This is also bound with 
the child’s impulse, also manifested, to doubt the mother’s virtue. 
Moral standards are also dragged down in the same way as religion, or 
moral defection excused through wit by showing what more direct im- 
pulses exist underneath the moral prop. Conventional standards and in- 
stitutions, particularly marriage, undergo the same treatment. The 
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aggressor is in these cases also the inferior person who would degrade 
the higher class or institution. Further examples reveal in other ways 
the play of the original impulses under idealism which hides them. 
Sometimes wit places in unexpected conjunction the commonplace and 
prosaic by the side of the ideal. A pessimistic wit expresses sense of 
domination by the play of circumstances and the same rebellion directed 
toward these as toward religion. Cynical wit intuitively strikes at the 
deeper unconscious wishes which influence life, hostile impulses toward 
those consciously one’s friends, the polygamous tendency and other 
hidden sexual wishes. It serves also as a compromise between two am- 
bivalent hostile tendencies and brings a moment’s relief from psychic 
inhibition. That which would otherwise be forbidden expression as 
crude and unacceptable to culture is brought forward through the clever- 
ness of the witticism, which serves as a pleasure premium, an entice- 
ment, and through this as a means is attained the further pleasure 
through the discharge permitted only by the wit. This pleasure arises 
chiefly out of infantile sexual sources lying in forbidden phantasies. 
The pleasure may be attained by the hearer of the witticism, or in the 
same manner by him who makes use of it for himself. Some remark 
or incident may arouse to the foreconscious a desire, such as a deeply 
sexual one, which is grasped and worked over by the unconscious wish 
and then brought to consciousness to give expression to the otherwise 
deeply concealed desire. The poet Fontenelle illustrates this in a witty 
repartee in which he reveals the deep unsatisfied sexual wish still alive 
in his old age, which had been aroused by the lady addressed through a 
more superficial expression of hers in regard to pleasing him. 

The antithesis and double meaning revealed in wit is the same as 
that in the dream and in primitive speech. It reveals the instinctive 
life in strife with the morality and convention of culture. Fontenelle, 
like other poets, recognizes and expresses the undying sexual desire 
underlying all convention, all the experiences of life, even death itself. 
It may be said that wit thus contains a profound knowledge of the human 
psyche. It is in earnest in what it says, but this must be concealed. 
Symbols such as are discovered in dream analysis, are used wittily with 
an only very slightly veiled appreciation of their meaning. 

The pleasure attained through this form of wit is only in slight 
degree in the witticism itself, which is the forepleasure or premium; 
much stronger is that derived from the psychic release obtained. This 
is greater in cynical than in other forms of wit. Just as children’s wit 
strips the falseness from the relation of parents to themselves, so adult 
cynical wit strikes to find the truth under society’s veneer. Children 
and witticists might say with Ibsen: “Is then the great really great?,” or 
with Nietzsche: “ Truly, I found the great all too human.” Wit then 
is a guide to the psychologist into the instincts of man, their strength 
and tendencies. It is also of therapeutic value, discharging with the 
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healthfulness of laughter the tension of the conflict between the oppos- 
ing tendencies of the psychical life. 

4. The Mother-in-Law.—Why is it, Spielrein asks, that we hear so 
much of the evils of the mother-in-law and so little of those of the 
father-in-law? The mother-in-law problem is so old a one that Freud 
can show evidences of it in primitive restrictions and regulations. The 
modern aspect of it lies partly in the comparative limitations which 
woman suffers in her contacts with the real world. This is one reason 
why women do less creative work and busy themselves more in the 
affairs of others. Woman’s interests and experiences are less objec- 
tive but her relations to other people or to events are more subjectively 
appropriated to her own wishes, her inner psychical self. This gives 
her a peculiar social value corresponding to her biological functions, 
while at the same time it leads her to insert herself too much into the 
affairs of others. The mother lives primarily in the lives of her chil- 
dren, and in a special close relationship with the daughter. She there- 
fore loves the man whom her child loves, and who loves her child. 
She seeks to make herself attractive for the daughter’s sake but with 
an also deeper unconscious motive to win for herself a share in this 
love which is her daughter’s. This produces an unconscious jealousy 
of her daughter, which leads to a sensitiveness on her own part and 
which express externally her own inner dissatisfaction. Fault finding 
and meddling are the result. 

In regard to the wife’s mother-in-law a different situation exists. 
The relation of the mother to the son is more erotic, less intimate, than 
of mother and daughter. Externally he is, like his father, her counsellor 
and protector, and unconsciously her lover. The daughter-in-law is 
therefore a rival whom it is not easy to love. The ideal in marriage, 
of complete separation from the parental families, is impossible in so- 
ciety as it is constituted, and is rendered still more difficult by the un- 
conscious fixation upon the parents. The partially conscious, still more 
unconscious idealization of one’s own parents leads to the disparage- 
ment of the parents-in-law. This feeling is intensified if the latter are 
in any way more fortunate in circumstances, and a slight or disparage- 
ment is suspected in every word uttered or act committed, the uncon- 
scious hostile feeling being projected upon the parent-in-law. The so- 
lution of the problem of the mother-in-law lies only in the understand- 
ing of the course of development of the child which begins in idealiza- 
tion of the parents, and transfers this out to other objects, but is in 
danger of the fixation which interferes with this and produces a later 
asocial attitude because of fixation in this inner world. Analysis of 
these impulses rediscovers this early attitude and releases the libido for 
the right adjustment to new objects. 
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Vacation Notes in Child Psychology.—P. a boy of 8% years, S. a 
girl of 4 years. P. has a good deal of difficulty in adjusting to his 
father’s authority. He admires his father and imitates him in various 
ways. One day he exhibited with pride a school picture of his father 
in a group of cadets. Later he was discovered hanging the picture 
back on the wall upside down and beating it with his fist. [Why are 
you doing that?] “Oh, I don’t like my father. I get so angry at him.” 
Then followed a brief discussion as to why children had such antagon- 
ism to their parents, with an attempt to help the child see that there 
were two sides to the problem. P. finished with “ Well, then, don’t you 
think that parents ought to take people nearer their own size, when they 
discipline?” 

About this same time P. had told his mother that he was “ not going 
to God bless” his father and mother any more at present. So every 
night at prayer time he carried out his resolve, “God blessing” all the 
other members of the family but leaving out his parents. 

P. has on a number of earlier occasions manifested a sudden reli- 
gious fervor and his utterances have been suggestive that in the candid 
child mind, at least, religion is closely allied with other emotional ex- 
periences and contains a diversity of elements. He described to his 
aunt with considerable unction the purpose of giving his pennies in 
Sunday school for the poor little children who did not know God and 
prayed to idols. Then suddenly with animation: “Oh, Auntie, I want 
to pray to idols!” 

Again he addressed his mother with fervor: “ Mother, do you know 
whom I love best in all the world? God and Little Sister. She is so 
beautiful.” 

S. is very much occupied with the subject of death but in a very 
light and airy way. It seems to be a not very serious matter with her 
but a very ready solution of difficulties and an object of interesting ex- 
periment. Her beloved cat had eaten a custard and a bird and fallen 
into great disfavor. S.’s mother found the child in the kitchen prepar- 
ing a cake of equal parts flour and pepper “for Pussy-Willow to eat, 
then Pussy-Willow will die.” This attempt having failed through Pussy- 
willow’s lack of codperation, S. speculated frequently on the cat’s 
death and watched expectantly for it to take place by one means or an- 
other. At another time S. called out cheerily to her elders, absorbed in 
their own conversation, “ Now I am going to die” and was discovered 
with a hammock rope about her throat which she was trying to tighten. 
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Contemplating a trip to Gettysburgh the children were both greatly 
thrilled at the expected sight of dead soldiers covering the battlefield. 
When it was explained that they had long since been removed S. said 
with wide open eyes, expectant rather than frightened, “ Maybe then 
they will crawl out of their holes and come after me.” P. had at an 
earlier age suggested that he and his mother, while passing through a 
churchyard, should dig down to see if the Lord were there with the 
dead. 

After eating a chicken heart S. announced that she had a good many 
hearts in her, referring to the frequent eating of these.1 One night she 
was discovered in the dark sitting in a large box of toys. Her mother 
said, “What does this mean? I thought I had tucked you away in 
bed.” “ Why, mother, I am laying an egg.” 

The children are of German parentage on their father’s side and 
manifest the same rebellion to things German which everywhere at pres- 
ent marks the independence of the younger American generation. Still 
they manifest some evident conflict because of their reverence for cer- 
tain family traditions and loyalties. S. was standing in the bathtub 
and patted her stomach fondly looking up at her aunt, who was helping 
her with her bath. “Do you know, Auntie, that the Germans made 
this stomach—while they were good yet—before they got to be bad?” 
[How did they make it?] With a growing bewilderment and puzzling 
out her answer, “Why with wood and cloth—I don’t know—I don’t 


know—how they did it.” 
LoutseE BRINK. 


About Forgetting Proper Names—For three days I had been 
trying to recollect the name of a lady colleague, but in vain. Not that 
my mind had received only a weak impression, for as we are both 
psychologists, with Brussels as our headquarters, even before we were 
both attached to the same faculty we had often met one another. Her 
name being so familiar to me, it was so much the more surprising that 
I could not recall it. In my fruitless efforts the idea occurred to me 
that it had often happened before that I forgot her name at the moment 
when I wanted it, and that more than once my wife had helped me out 
of the trouble. In such cases I even used to wonder how it came about 
that my wife remembered that name better than I, as she has only met 
her once or twice in her life. Otherwise she only knew her because I 
sometimes mentioned her in the family circle in connection with my 
work. Moreover, I think it was on such an occasion that a friend- 
physician, who happened to hear me when my wife’s memory supplied 
mine, said “Yes, you forget proper names like all cigarette smokers. 
You smoke more cigarettes than is good for you!” 


*Cf. Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, Vol. II, Chap., XII. 
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This forgetting and my wonder at my wife’s better retention of this 
particular name, and a few other things which I shall have occasion to 
comment on later, became clear to me when I read Freud’s “ Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life.” I was then still making vain efforts to 
recall my colleague’s name. 

Until I had made the acquaintance of this book, that is to say the 
two first days of my trouble, I had tried two means of recollecting it. 
The lady in question has been, as long as I have known her, the alter ego 
of Miss Dr. Toteyko, the president of our faculty, with whose scien- 
tific labor she has always been closely connected. For that reason I 
tried again and again the direct association: “ Toteyko and ——,” but 
the desired name did not come. However, I got a substitute, and in- 
variably the same one: “ Toteyko—Varia—Faria X.” Faria X. is a 
colleague of the Brussels Université Nouvelle. 

Then I resolved upon another course. I have more than once ex- 
perienced that a forgotten name can be recalled unexpectedly when so to 
speak, one finds onesself in a corner: It has happened that, when I had to 
introduce somebody to a person who was my superior in some way, I 
have recollected the name by an unconscious effort, only just in the 
nick of time. At the very moment when I had to pronounce the for- 
gotten name, I had it on my lips before I was aware of it. (This sud- 
den remembering in such special circumstances cannot be an individual 
peculiarity of my own; it must on the contrary be general. Neither is 
it limited to the recollection of names. But it would lead me too far to 
try to explain it here.) So I tried to place myself in a similar position, 
hoping it would result in helping me over my difficulty; and at dinner 
time I told the whole story of my fruitless efforts to my friends in 
my mess. When I pronounced this sentence, however: “And still I 
have known these ladies for years as the joint editors of the Revue 
Psychologique Misses Toteyko and ——” at which moment I had 
hoped my system would work (for the auditory associations where 
strengthened by the fact that at that very instant I saw the cover ot 
this review before my mental eye, and it bears the two names) my 
trick failed; only “ Varia, Faria X.” came again to the surface. 

I then dismissed the problem altogether from my mind. But the 
adverb is not quite correct, for in the course of that day and the next, 
more than one foreconscious stream of thought came momentarily to 
the fore, to prove to me that my mind was still busy with the unsolved 
problem. 

In the evening of the same day (we have dinner at 7 p.m.) I hap- 
pened to start the perusal of “ Psychopathology of Everyday Life” and 
I read the two first chapters “ Forgetting of Proper Names,” and “ For- 
getting of Foreign Words” with a very special interest, as will easily be 
understood. I had indeed a case absolutely similar to the one that was 
treated there. As a consequence of this reading I tried several associa- 
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tions different from the artificial one explained before. I tried to think 
of an essay about the developing of the left hand, and of mirror writing, 
which my colleague has published; I also tried to visualize the remem- 
brance of an experiment in my seminary, on which occasion she had 
volunteered to replace my assistant; I also imagined us sitting at the 
same table on another occasion, but all in vain. I could see in a mental 
picture her face, the yellowish tint of the skin, her black hair with here 
and there a silver thread, but in the course of my analysis something 
prevented the name from rising to consciousness. 

I then repressed the obsessing problem again, but I was aware all 
the time that my foreconsciousness was busy with it. 

In the evening of the next day I continued my reading of “ Psycho- 
pathology” at the third chapter: Forgetting of Names and Order of 
Words. Thus I came at this passage: “The name of an Italian city 
withdrew itself from memory on account of its far-reaching sound-simi- 
larity to a woman’s first name, which was in turn connected with 
various emotional reminiscences which were surely not exhaustively 
treated in this report. Dr. S. Ferenczi, who observed this case of for- 
getting in himself, treated it—quite justly—as an analysis of a dream 
or an erotic idea” (p. 46). When the last sentence was gone through 
I discovered in my consciousness a name of three syllables, ending in 
ka, but I have been unable afterwards to recall the two first syllables. 
I shall come back later upon this second case of forgetting. All I wish 
to say now is that I had for a portion of a second the impression that it 
was the correct name and experienced an intense feeling of satisfaction. 
As soon as I repeated it consciously I found that it was wrong but the 
impression of satisfaction remained. Thereupon I did not make any 
further attempts because I was so interested in my book; so I came at 
the bottom of page 46, at this sentence: “I finally thought of the desired 
name: it was Verona.” At the same instance I made foreconsciously 
the association: “ Verona—Vera—Vera Kipiani!” There was the for- 
gotten name! 

I was very much gratified that I had found it at last. I devoted a 
moment or so to enjoy my satisfaction and to think: “ How is it pos- 
sible that I could not recollect that!” But I became soon aware that 
my foreconsciousness was already trying to analyze the case and to 
find the explanation of this forgetting. At the same time as I became 
aware of this stream of thought the whole explanation appeared almost 
complete before my mental eye and I am going to reproduce it here. 
To readers familiar with the subject I might suggest that, if I remem- 
ber rightly, this case is not without analogy to that in Prof. E. Jones’ 
essay: “ Analyse eines Falles von Namenvergessen.” (Zentralblatt fiir 
Psychoanalyse, Jahrg. 11, Heft 2, 1911.) 

The first wrong association, which was repeated numerous times, 
was: Toteyko—Varia—Faria X, and the second: Toteyko—‘ ——ka.” 
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When in the analysis I tried to recall the two last syllables, I got: 
Toteyko—“ ——ka ”—Glitschka—Lipska—Marika. 

What do these associations mean? 

Varia is a slight corruption of Faria X., a colleague of the Brussels 
Université Nouvelle. The very first time this name came to the sur- 
face I remembered a fact which will serve to explain a few things, and 
which justifies Freud’s remark that it is impossible for a psychoanalyst 
not to reveal at least part of his most intimate personality. At the time 
of his appointment (I was not yet a lecturer myself) I became aware of 
an involuntary jealousy and thoughts like these came to the surface: 
“Why did they not call me to that post? And he is a foreigner for all 
that! But a prophet is not without honor except in his own country!” 
Of course I repressed that feeling at once and as soon as afterwards I 
had an opportunity of reading some of his publications (I never met 
him) I recognized at once to myself that he was quite fit for his calling. 
Nevertheless a year or so afterwards I heard that he had been able to 
carry out an experiment I had for years longed to do myself and I re- 
called my former unconscious jealousy, although I was wondering 
whether I should have been able to carry it out so well as he did. The 
same feeling was revised a few days ago when my eye struck upon his 
name in the book review of a periodical which I had just received. 
“The lucky fellow,” I thought, “ who is not in the army and can work!” 
But this chain of ideas went on so: “ Still I am happier than he, for { 
am working too and still I am a soldier!” 

It is evident that the stronger complex “ Faria X.” associating super- 
ficially as we shall soon see with the series of thought about my lady 
colleague, was the cause of the disturbance in the mechanism of re- 
calling. 

But which is the superficial association that made the disturbance 
of the weaker by the stronger complex possible? I point out that be- 
tween the names Toteyko and Faria X. occurred the word Varia, which 
being decomposed, shows to have the two consonants of Vera (the true 
christian name) and the vowels a-ia of the disturbing one (Faria). And 
the close identity between the initials V and F is not without significance 
either. There is even a common diphthongue ia between Faria and 
Kipiani. The outer association is consequently even over-determined. 

It may be worth while to postpone for a moment the rest of the 
analysis to point out that this is another illustration of one of the con- 
clusions to which Freud has come in his famous book “ Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life”: “ The mechanism of forgetting, or rather of losing 
or temporary forgetting of a name, consists in the disturbance of the in- 
tended reproduction of the name through a strange stream of thought 
unconscious at the time. Between the disturbed name and the disturb- 
ing complex there exists a connection either from the beginning or such 
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a connection has been formed—perhaps by artificial means—through 
superficial (outer) associations” (p. 52). 

However it may be pointed out that besides the superficial associa- 
tion between Vera Kipiani and Faria X. (and the chains of thought 
they represent) which we have just found, there may have existed 
a connection from the beginning, for both persons are in the same pro- 
fession, in the same town, and attached to two more or less competing 
colleges. Moreover, so far as I am concerned, the disturbing complex 
is of a personal and professional character, and self-reference complexes 
are recognized as of the most effective kind. 

The second association, it will be remembered, has been partially lost, 
only the endsyllable ka having been retained. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that there must be some reason for this new resistance. 
If we try to inquire into the nature of this resistance the first thing 
that ought to attract our attention is that we find the syllable ka to re- 
mind us in a remarkable way of both “ Toteyko and Kipiani. It is a 
common term between them. 

In the unconscious association, “ Toteyko” again started the chain 
but it did not associate as before with the first name Varia (for Vera) 
but passed directly from Toteyko to “——ka.” Probably this ka was 
as near an approach towards Kipiani as Varia was to Vera. This is 
so much the more likely as the appearance of the name “——ka” was 
accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction, which did not cease even when 
it was found that the name was not the correct one. I even have a 
faint recollection that I thought at that moment that it had brought me 
anyhow nearer to my goal. And here is a proof that such is the case: 
in the analysis, when I was trying to recall the two lost syllables I 
struck upon: Glitschka, Ripska, Marika, each of which contain as the 
principal sound i like in Kipiani (all sounded as ee’s) and also the 
characteristic k. It is admissible that the partly forgotten name 
“ —___ka,” stood still closer to Kipiani than its three substitutes and in 
that way the agreeable impression gets its explanation. 

Before we now try to find the reason of the secondary resistance 
come to light through the attempt to reproduce the word “——ka” I 
should like to attract the attention to another interesting point of some 
importance. Psychoanalysis has often pointed out that childhood mem- 
ories are preponderatingly visual, so are most dream-recollections, so 
are most unconscious thoughts. From this point of view it is not with- 
out significance that when I tried to reproduce the lost syllables I 
always thought that there were three syllables in the lost name (and it 
ends inka). Asamatter of fact there are four in Ki-pi-a-ni; but in anal- 
ysis the name appeared to me as composed of three syllables only; 
Ki-pia-ni, just like the “——ka.” 

The reason of the resistance in the reproduction of “——ka” is of 
an erotic nature, and is, as will be examined soon, the same which pre- 
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vented from the very start my reproduction of my colleague’s name. 
It looks as if my unconscious critic had been surprised at a given 
moment and let the word “——ka” come to the surface, but when I 
wanted to find the word “ ——ka” back again the critic turned off again 
the current, which was leading towards the discovery of the name 
Kipiani. However as we shall devote later some of our space to the ex- 
planation of this erotic influence, we shall simply note here the fact 
that the association under consideration came to consciousness con- 
temporaneously with the printed words: “erotic idea.” 

Let us now devote some attention to each of the three substitutes: 
Glitschka, Lipska, Marika. 

Subjected to analysis Glitschka proves to be the name of an orthope- 
dist in my native town, an indifferent notion for the present purpose, 
Next it suggests one of my female students, who used to sit closest to 
my chair and produce a slightly disagreeable impression because of her 
unprepossessing exterior. I have found afterwards that Glitschka is 
not her correct name, but it reminds of her person in every subsequent 
attempt. Here again the emotional reminiscences give the key for the 
cause of the resistance I experienced when I tried to replace Glitschka 
by the true name. 

The same reason holds good for Lipska, equally the wrong name for 
a German female psychologist whom I met only once at an international 
congress where she produced an unfavorable impression on many of the 
members through her strong self assertion, I may add that this happening 
was recalled quite recently when I noticed this lady’s name in a publi- 
cation. And Miss “Glitschka” appeared recently in a day dream. So 
there are two more people whom I abused in my unconscious. 

The name Marika suggests in the analysis my own wife (Mariette), 
this time without accompaniment of any subsequent idea either agree- 
able or disagreeable (I am glad to say). Still, an erotic influence may 
be responsible for the production of this corrupted substitute. For Y 
remembered afterwards, that when I mentioned my memory difficulties 
in my mess, I made a remark of a slightly erotic nature in connection 
with my colleague and my wife, and I thus may have given expression, 
without being aware of it, to the content of my unconscious thought 
about the two !adies. 

In conclusion of this part of the discussion let me state that in my 
opinion my critic let the names Glitschka and Lipska arise, rather than 
the lost one (“——ka”) either because the latter would have proved to 
hide more disagreeable remembrances or because in the association it 
would more quickly have led to the aim: Kipiani. It ought to be men- 
tioned in any case that Miss Glitschka is a pupil of both Misses Toteyko 
and Kipiani, and that Miss Lipska, the psychologist, has much in com- 
mon with the former two. 
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I have already said above that the name Verona in the book provoked 
the appearance of Vera, which was soon completed into Vera Kipiani. 

The analysis of Verona-Veta provoked the following stream of 
ideas: “ Vera is a Russian name—but I have for a long time erroneously 
thought that Miss K. was, like Miss Toteyko, of Russian-Polish birth 
—and Kipiani sounds a bit like Russian (!).” This last thought may 
partly account for the fact that “ Vera” so quickly lead to Kipiani for 
I never used to associate the christian with the surname. 

I think this association does not need any further comment. What 
is far more important is that during my analysis of Verona-Vera, the 
reason why I had been temporarily deprived of my remembrance of 
Miss K’s name came all at once to the surface. It struck me suddenly 
that about fifteen years ago, when I first made her acquaintance I felt 
an inclination for her, of which I soon became conscious, and was of 
course immediately suppressed. Now, Freud has established beyond 
doubt that to avoid the awakening of pain through memory is one of 
the objects among the motives of these disturbances. The fact is that 
my unconscious censor, who tried to prevent the name coming to the 
surface, with the idea that the forgotten erotic idea might become con- 
scious again, must have been influenced by the printed words “ erotic 
idea” and thus have given the opportunity for the repressed memory to 
escape to consciousness, which it had been prevented from doing for three 
days. But as soon as the association Toteyko—‘*——ka” had started, 
the censor once more assumed his authority and succeeded in stopping 
the associative process. A bit later the suggestion “ Verona” was alto- 
gether too strong for the censor and this time the recalling current got 
the better of it. 

I have now at the same time found the reason why for years I have 
been unable to recall Miss K.’s name when I wanted it and had to refer 
to my wife’s memory. 

As an illustration of what Freud calls the most frequent faulty 
action of our mental functions, the forgetting of proper names, this case 
I think is not deprived of interest and I can adopt no better course, in 
conclusion of this analysis, than reproducing this author’s own words: 

“Tn general one may distinguish two principal cases of name-for- 
getting; when the name itself touches something unpleasant, or when it 
is brought into connection with other associations which are influenced 
by such effects.” 

T. VARENDONCK. 

At the front, Sept. 11, 1918. 
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ANALYTICAL Psycuotocy. By Dr. C. G. Jung. (Second Edition.) 
New York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 1917. Pp. xxviii + 492. 
Price, $4.00. 

This is the second edition of Dr. Jung’s collected papers on analytical 
psychology and comprises the material contained in the first edition, 
plus several additional papers. 

The material as a whole has no special coherence except that in a 
sense it represents the development of Dr. Jung’s own attitude toward 
psychopathology, the earliest papers published over fifteen years ago 
dealing with occult phenomena, the latest paper dealing with the con- 
cept of the unconscious and concluding with a discussion of the col- 
lective psyche, published only two years ago. As such a progressive 
series of papers, for all those who are interested in the psychoanalytic 
movement it is of very great interest, especially to see how this move- 
ment in Dr. Jung’s mind has grown out of his previous experience in 
psychopathology. It will be impossible naturally to review each one of 
the discussions comprised in the nearly five hundred pages of this work. 
Suffice it to say that many of Dr. Jung’s most important papers are 
included here and that the volume as a whole, particularly in the more 
recent papers incorporated in it, represents the Zurich school of analysis 
so ably presided over by the gifted author. 

This edition, as the former one, should reach a large circle of 
interests. 

WHITE. 


Hanpicars oF CuitpHoop. By H. Addington Bruce. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 310. 

This book of Mr. Bruce’s may be considered as a continuation of his 
“Psychology and Parenthood.” It is a somewhat more detailed fol- 
lowing out of the difficulties of the child with an attempt to show in a 
simple way, understandable by any mother, how the difficulties, the 
emotional stresses, the shocks, and the bad habits of early years may be 
carried over into adulthood as serious handicaps to progress. The 
work is well and interestingly written and ought to fill a distinct place 
as an aid to mothers who are intelligently trying to do their best by 
their children. 

The chapters are of about uniform excellence and interest, but it 
strikes the reviewer that the chapter on “The Only Child” is par- 
ticularly well conceived and appropriate at this time, while it seems also 
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that the one on “ Stammering” should also be distinctly helpful. Even 
at this day there is so much lack of understanding of stammering that 
a chapter which sets forth as clearly as this one does the psychological 
elements on which it depends ought not only to be helpful, but perhaps 
save many an innocent sufferer not from cruel surgical procedures like 
that of Dieffenbach’s, but at least procedures which are inconvenient, 
distressing, time-consuming, and costly. 
WHITE. 


Dynamic Evo.uTion, a Stupy oF THE CAUSES OF EvoLUTION AND De- 
GENERACY. By Casper L. Redfield. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1914. Pp. 210. Price $1.50. 

The author proposes the consideration of certain aspects of evolu- 
tion, more particularly the special qualities which have been developed 
in the domesticated animals by breeders, from the standpoint of energy. 
The work is essentially the work of a man who is acquainted with the 
facts of breeding rather than the laboratory scientist, and although he 
labels his book dynamic evolution, his method of treatment is based 
upon concepts of matter and energy which are very loose and in their 
application essentially static. However, the large experience and wide 
knowledge he has of the practical problems has led him to certain con- 
clusions which are exceedingly interesting, aside from his particular 
way of stating them or the theory which he elaborates to explain them. 

In the first place his fundamental theory seems to be that energy is 
something which can be accumulated by work and as such is in some 
way capable of transmission through the mechanisms of heredity. It 
is a restatement in different language of the Lamarkian hypothesis of 
use and disuse. 

Among the interesting conclusions with reference to man are that 
famous men are invariably the children of old fathers, or at least if the 
father was relatively young the mother was the child of an old father, 
which, expressed in his terms means that the child is the result of an 
accumulation of energy, which manifests itself in great mental ability. 
He finds also that while the children of young parents are more apt to 
attain maturity than the children of aged parents, still of those children 
who do attain maturity the children tend to live longer in proportion to 
the age of their parents at the time of their conception, that is that the 
older the parent, the better the chance the child has for a long life, 
provided it once attains maturity. This is an interesting conclusion 
particularly as it is diametrically opposed to recent studies on longevity 
by Alexander Graham Bell. 

WHITE. 
NOTICE.—AIll business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


